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ou've heard "MALAGUENA.” You've 

eet “MALAGUENA.” Now you can 
sing it, too. 

For the millions who've asked for a vocal 

version, our new publication is the answer. 


Arranged for voice and piano, medium key, 
with English and Spanish lyrics, this vocal 
version of “"MALAGUENA” will be the 
brightest leaf of a musical perennial. 


PRICE $.60 


nd choral groups that are looking for 
something exciting, something that adds 
luster to their repertoire, can obtain new 
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Available for SATB, TTBB, SSA, SA or TB. 
PRICE $.25 
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Superb talent teamed with a magnificent instrument . . . 
the result acclaimed throughout the world of music. 
Rafael Mendez selects an OLDS trumpet for 

the finest tonal achievement, for true brilliance and 
easy response. OLDS and OLDS AMBASSADOR 
instruments are worthy and inspirational 


teammates for musicians seeking perfection. 


F. E. OLDS & SON, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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N PAGE 38 of this issue we an- 
nounce a change in the publi- 
cation schedule of The Music Jour- 
nal. Our next issue will appear early 
in September instead of July and will 
be followed by issues in early October 
and early November. The first three 
issues of 1951 will be published re- 
spectively early in January, the mid- 
dle of February and the first of April. 
This schedule includes six issues each 
year, as in the past. 

We believe that this makes sense 
to both readers and advertisers. The 
first fall issue will be delivered to 
readers just at the time when most of 
them are picking up their season’s 
work after vacation. They will, we be- 
lieve, be eager to see what our authors 
and advertisers have to say, Then will 
come two more issues at one-month 
intervals. With the approach of the 
holiday season we will leave musi- 
cians to their heavy duties in that an- 
nual period of great music activity. 
Upon resuming their normal sched- 
ules after New Year’s day they will 
find the first issue of the new year 
ready for them. At six-week intervals 
will follow the other two spring 
issues. 

Before making this change we 
talked with many of our readers and 
advertisers and they were unanimous 
in their approval of it. We hope that 
it will make our magazine a more 
valuable means of communication for 


both groups. 


We have read Roland Stycos’ ar- 
ticle, page 6, with unusual interest 
and have reason to believe that he is 
speaking the minds of a substantial 
number of music major students who 
are enrolled in colleges, universities, 
and conservatories in all parts of the 
country. These institutions are “beat- 
ing the bushes” in a vigorous attempt 
to secure new students and keep en- 
roliments at a high level. We are well 
accustomed to the practice of col- 
lege athletic scouts canvassing high 


schools and prep schools for outstand- 
ing athletes who are enticed with 


“scholarships” of one kind or an- 
other. But there is a new kind of scout 
in the field . . . the college and uni- 
versity music department representa- 
tive who offers similar inducements 
to outstanding high school music stu- 
dents, We are aware that music schol- 
arships have long been in existence in 
many institutions but it is our im- 
pression that such scholarships have 
been honestly for the purpose of as- 
sisting highly-talented students ra- 
ther than devices for building larger 
student bodies. 

There is no question about it... 
department heads and deans must be 
businessmen as well as musicians. 
They are required to answer to the 
budget director. But we wonder how 
many music faculties have given seri- 
ous and continued thought to the 
percentage of their students who fail 
to achieve professional success after a 
course of training which is vocational 
in nature and which is supposed to 
ready them for professional careers 
from which they can make a living. 

It is not unusual for a dean to up- 
braid a student for his consistently 
low grades but how often does he 
have the courage to say to that stu- 
dent “Look here, our faculty has 
watched you carefully and we are 
convinced that vocational study of 
music is the wrong path for you. You 
simply haven’t got what it takes and 
you should get out of it right now 
and find something else before it is 
too late.” 

No statistics are at hand to prove 
it, but we feel certain that the per- 
centage of music students “washed 
out” before graduation is much 
smaller than that of medical, en- 
gineering, and law students. Yet we 
continue to want music and music 
teaching to be regarded upon the 
same professional level as medicine, 
engineering, and law. Just why don’t 
music schools discourage and disen- 
roll students who are obviously in- 
competent of professional success? 
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Well, generally speaking, there are 
two kinds of music school . . . those 
which depend upon tuition and those 
which depend upon state support. 
When it comes to “throwing away” 
students, the tuition schools don’t 
dare to .. . the state supported schools 
don’t care to. 

There is no reason for thinking 
that music faculties would be without 
jobs if they earnestly went about the 
business of eliminating those students 
whom they know to be incompetent 
of professional success. Let them go 
ahead and substantially decrease the 
number of those students and there 
will still be plenty of work to do. 
Roland Stycos is looking in the right 
direction, we believe, when he says 
“Perhaps ‘strike three’ could be pre- 
vented by advocating more amateur 
and fewer professional musicians, This 
will be the inevitable result anyway.” 
Just count for yourself the number of 
colleges and universities in which you 
know that large music faculties de- 
vote their time and efforts exclusively 
to the instruction of a limited num- 
ber of major music students while 
thousands of other students have no 
access to pleasurable, amateur parti- 
cipation in music. 
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A series of musical compositions for strings alone, in a distinctive 
American idiom and reflecting in mood, harmonic coloring, rhythmic ac- 
cent or melodic phrase, various aspects and folk-flavors of the Western 
Hemisphere. Not difficult of performance. Recommended as attractive and 
significant program numbers. Will also serve to revitalize interest in the 


Music 
the Americas 


SUITES FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


by 
George Frederick McKay 


strings and provide excellent training material. 


Port Royal, 1861 


Halyard and Capstan 
Folk Song Suite 


Score and parts... . . . $2.50 Score and parts . 


Score only $1.50 . . . Parts each .30 Score only $1.25. . . Parts each .25 


Rocky Harbour and Sandy Cove 


Newfoundland Suite In Spirit of Ohio Folk Song 
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(. C. Birchard & Company 
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Four Hundred Years 
of the Violin 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


A famous performer gives a short “history” of the violin 


and its makers, and comments on the importance of a fine 


instrument to the artist. 


T is related that once the dreaded 
George III, King of England and 
an amateur violinist, confronted his 
music teacher Salomon and de- 
manded to know how he was pro- 
gressing. Not daring to antagonize 
the king, Salomon replied, “Violin- 
ists, Your Majesty, may be divided 
into three classes: to the first belong 
those who cannot play at all; to the 
second, those who play badly; and to 
the third those who play well. You, 
Sire, have already advanced to the 
second class.” 

Unfortunately, today the vast ma- 
jority of students of the violin sel- 
dom advance beyond this class, but 
unlike King George most of them 
are keenly disappointed at this rank- 
ing and seek to impose the blame 
equally on their teachers, their par- 
ents, and their instruments. 

The last factor is the one I propose 
to discuss. It is generally felt that 
without a violin made by one of the 
great masters of the past, no violinist, 
no matter what his skill, can hope to 
perform well before today’s public. 
While I do not hold entirely with 
this theory, there is no question but 
that the possession of one of the fab- 
ulous instruments of the past can 
improve playing immeasurably, if for 
no other reason than the challenge 
such an instrument gives when held. 
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Let us delve a bit into the actual his- 
tory of the violin and see why it 
holds the first position among all 
stringed instruments. 

Why, for instance, was the violin 
invented in the first place? Actually 
it was because women had been play- 


ing the lute for centuries and for an, 


equal period of time had objected to 
the slashing their fingers suffered 
from plucking the instrument. The 
violin gave them equal satisfaction, 
without endangering their hands. 
In fact, the use of a hollow, reson- 
ant body with string stretched across 
it to produce tone has been in exist- 
ence thousands of years. Such instru- 
ments apparently originated in Asia 
and later were carried into Europe. 
The oldest known is probably the 
long-necked Ravanastron of India, 
Its soundbox was small and either 
cylindrical or oblong in shape. To- 
day’s Chinese fiddle is the nearest 
approach to that instrument. The 
shorter-necked types, the Kemangeh 
and Rebab, with larger bodies and 
sound holes of different designs, came 
to Europe through Persia, Arabia, 
and Turkey. The viols were the in- 
struments which immediately pre- 
ceded the advent of the actual violin. 
These were flat-backed and had high 
ribs which were bent to various 
forms and finished flush with the 


back and top, without corner blocks. 

Thus they had a narrow waist which 

facilitated the use of the bow. 
Distinct voice parts were provided, 


and since viols were of different 
sizes, their relationship in ensemble 
was much like that of the varied in- 
struments in the stringed bow sec- 
tion of modern symphonic orches- 
tras. Because there was no great 
need for technical dexterity in order 
to play the viol, it competed with 
the violin for many years, and even 
today students and lovers of ancient 
music continue its use. 

The introduction of the violin 
(with its long, smooth fingerboard 
requiring exact stopping to produce 
true tone, and with the neck set at 
an abrupt angle to the body) was ac- 
companied by considerable misgiv- 
ing and many were the assurances 
that such an instrument could never 
replace the viol. 

We are unable today to give credit 
to the first actual creator of the vio- 
lin. It is believed, however, that 
credit should go to Gasparo Berto- 
lotti, better known as da Salo, after 
the town in Italy in which he was 
born in about 1540. Da Salo did most 
of his work in Breccia, and he far 
surpassed the then living viol makers. 
His violas now are greatly valued 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NY young person aspiring to 

become a_ professional mu- 
sician in this day and age must be 
endowed with boundless courage 
and optimism. The idea of the starv- 
ing musician needs little elaboration 
here (there simply never were 
enough positions available), and I 
fear a bad situation is going to be- 
come gradually worse. Let’s look at 
the facts. 

In the past twenty years the num- 
ber of symphony orchestras in this 
country has grown enormously. The 
International Musician published a 
complete list of them a year ago 
which filled several pages. But the 
increase in the number of musicians 
over the same period of time more 
than offsets the increase of orchestras, 
so now we are back where we started, 
except for the fact that many of these 
young symphonies are financially un- 
stable. Each year more of them dis- 
band for lack of funds. The result is 
fewer symphonies and more sym- 
phonettes—thus more musicians out 
of work. Outside of organizing hun- 
dreds of “WPA” orchestras, I see little 
that can be done for unemployed 
musicians, but we could take more 
measures to: discourage young peo- 
ple who are not totally qualified 
from entering the profession. There 
has not been enough of this done, 
and some of our “better” music 
schools are the chief offenders in this 
respect. They, like most schools, took 
advantage of the boon offered by the 
GI bill, and assumed the attitude 
“Come one, come all; there’s always 
room for one more,” In other fields 
the results might not be so dis- 
astrous, but in a profession as com- 
petitive as music, disappointments 
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A Music Student Looks 
at the Profession 


ROLAND STYCOS 


Mr. Stycos, a student at New England Conservatory, says, 


“This is the way we students look at the profession which 


we are preparing to enter.” 


will be many. Medical colleges bear 
down heavily on the students and the 
ones who are not really qualified fail 
at the start. Isn’t this better than 
having too many incapable doctors? I 
advocate that more stringent courses 
be offered at music schools. This 
would have a twofold advantage: it 
would give those students who show 
little promise in music a chance to 
turn their efforts in another direc- 
tion before it is too late, and it 
would provide more attention and 
opportunities for those who are real- 
ly talented. 

At one school, after a hopeless 
pupil had finished his lesson, I heard 
a trumpet teacher wail, “That boy 
will never be a trumpet player.” Yet 
he had to teach him—a waste of time 
for the teacher and the boy, as well 
as a waste of money. 

A new peak in enrollments has 
been reached, so now the number of 
graduates will be greater be- 
fore. Many are aware of the situation 
and are getting their Master’s degree 
in order to teach. However, this pro- 
fession also is nearing its saturation 
point and will soon be a less secure 
alternative to performing. 


Better Guidance 


As another preventive measure I 
recommend better guidance in our 
high schools. Inasmuch as many of 
them have no guidance teachers at 
all, perhaps it is too much to expect 
them to have teachers who are aware 
of the situation in the music pro- 
fession, but I still feel that if the 
keenness of competition is recog- 
nized more can be done to dissuade 
the untalented from aspiring to the 


unattainable. Although institutions 
as commercial as some of our music 
schools refuse to turn away many 
students, there is no reason why high 
schools cannot honestly inform the 
pupils of their chances in the pro- 
fession. 

When a student in high school 
finds that he likes to play the violin 
or clarinet and decides to make mu- 
sic his career, he does not realize 
how good he actually has to be be- 
fore he can achieve a place in a sym- 
phony orchestra. Pains should be 
taken to give him a real tryout with 
the best available teacher to discover 
whether he actually has talent or will 
be just another musician. So many 
people who come from small towns 
are overrated by unmusical friends 
and relatives. Then when they go to 
music schools and find many students 
as good as themselves, or better, they 
are shocked. With proper guid- 
ance this disillusionment could be 
avoided. 

Our playing standards in this 
country have risen considerably. 
Think back to some of the old-time 
symphony men who were considered 
outstanding in their day, but whose 
playing now would be considered 
“rough,” or just not up to the present 
conception of sound and virtuosity. 
How are our music schools coping 
with these higher standards? Merely 
to say that they are not is gross under- 
statement. For example, the type of 
orchestral experience provided for 
students who expect to make their 
living in music is pathetic. The 
school orchestras are led either by 
conductors who are not aware of the 
demands that will be made upon the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A New Look at 
the Concert Band 


CECIL EFFINGER 


The second part of a paper presented before the College 


Band Directors Association by Mr. Effinger of the Univer- 


sity of Colorado music faculty. 


HE ensemble which the band 

resembles most and with which 
it is often compared is, of course, 
the orchestra. The orchestra is built 
around a core which, in terms of 
musical potential, is the best homo- 
geneous ensemble we have, the string 
choir. 

Almost any type of music can be 
played by this group. It can play 
expressively or passively, softly or 
brilliantly, high or low. It is equally 
at home in homophonic or poly- 
phonic music, and it is perfectly 
adapted to the fundamental texture 
which, in full range, is the basis of 
Western music—open four-voice writ- 
ing. 

Besides all this the string choir 
has double-stops, -harmonics,  piz- 
zicato, mutes, and many variations 
in the use of the bow. What a po- 
tential! And this is the choir the 
band is without. It is common 
knowledge that here is one big mu- 
sical problem, perhaps the biggest, 
that the band must overcome; there 
is no choir to do completely the job 
of serving as a basic core around 
which the band can exist. 

One might immediately think of a 
choir of brass (cylindrical or conical 
or both, depending on one’s tastes 
or convictions) as a basic core for the 
band. The great expressive power of 
the brass choir has been proved 
through several centuries, It is of 
homogeneous character and can play 
independently. But this choir is too 
special to play passively, as ai ex- 
tensive accompaniment for instance, 
or to play the “meat and potatoes” 
job required in a full concert. A 
look at the percentage of time usage 
of the brass choirs in band, orchestra, 
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or dance orchestra gives evidence of 
this fact. 

So from many quarters has come 
the suggestion, frequently argued 
pro and con, to have the clarinets 
do the job. Everybody agrees the 
clarinets cannot do all that the 
strings do, but why not at least have 
a real clarinet choir? In spite of the 
many suggestions in this direction, 
there is no clarinet choir in the 
band. 

It is in this connection, then, that 
I suggest the only actual change in 
the instrumentation of the band. 
Take the total number of clarinet 
players in any band and put at least 
one-fourth of them on bass clarinet. 
Have the other three-fourths on reg- 
ular B-flat clarinet, divided as Cl-I, 
CI-II, Cl-III. Eliminate the alto clari- 
net, which duplicates the range of 
the other two, offers slim improve- 
ment on only a few notes, and is 
rarely audible anyway. 


Clarinet Choir 

By making this change we immedi- 
ately have a choir of clarinets which 
is capable of playing independently, 
in the manner of a string section or 
a choir of voices. It can do, as any 
independent choir must, four-voice 
writing in open harmony. 

And it can do much more. The 
capabilities of such a clarinet choir 
are considerable, It can be expres- 
sive or furnish passive accompani- 
ment. It has a fine pianissimo and is 
capable of a fairly strong forte. It is 
flowing and agile, the tone is flexible 
and agreeable to the ear over a 
considerable time. It is capable of 
wonderful singing quality and is 
beautiful by itself or as a basis for 


solo instruments. ‘The range is good, 
normally from high D or E above 
the treble staff down to D-flat below 
the bass clef, within a half tone of 
the low cello C. The CI-III reaches 
to one tone of the low C of viola, its 
counterpart in the string section, and 
this low register is the richest on the 
instrument. 

Group this choir together at the 
left of the conductor, with the bass 
clarinet section close to the front on 
the inside, half left to the podium. 
A few minutes of work on some 
choral music of Palestrina or Bach, 
with the soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices transferred without 
change to Cl-I, Cl-II, and 
bass clarinet, will indicate what can 
come from this group. Consider add- 
ing to this already independent 
sound either contra-bass_ clarinet 
or bass viol, and any composer, ar- 
ranger, or conductor immediately 
sees the horizon broaden for the 
whole of band literature. As one 
goes into it more and more the ho- 
rizon continues to enlarge, and a 
renaissance for the band seems pos- 
sible, if this choir actually becomes 
a functional part of every organiza- 
tion. 

Such a clarinet choir can serve 
perfectly as a central core for the 
concert band . With such a versatile 
and independent core we have a 
basis on which to build, 

We should now test this choir for 
incapabilities. We do not find a great 
variety in color; there is not a really 
workable fortissimo, although there 
is a relative one; percussive playing 


‘is comparatively inadequate; fatigue 


enters in to a greater extent than 
(Continued on page 37) 
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be an ELECTRONIC MEMORY music teacher 
and watch your reputation go UP! 


Why you stand to profit 
from the Electronic Memory 
method of music instruction. 


1. It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 

2. it makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion. The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 


The word spreads far and fast 
when you use the Electronic 
Memory method for music in- 
struction. When parents hear 
from other parents that you 
practice the very latest methods 
in teaching music—watch your 
enrollment increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

That’s why it pays you to 
‘talk’? Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction to 
both your students and parents. 

Be one of the first in your 


community to use wire record- 
ing—the new and latest medium 
in music instruction. Combine 
a Webster-Chicago Wire Re- 
corder with the Electronic 
Memory Method of Music In- 
struction and you have a com- 
bination that makes learning 
easier, and teaching more 
effective. 

Remember, it will pay you to 
see your music dealer or write 
directly to Webster-Chicago for 
more information. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. MJ5 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘How to 
Improve Teaching Methods.” 


ire recorder comes with microphone and three 
ro of wire, ready to plug into any AC outlet 


Name 


Street 


City Zone. State. 
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The Violin and My Voice 


NELL TANGEMAN 


SINGER’S debut as soloist with 

a symphony orchestra is an im- 
portant event in her professional 
life. She feels a great deal more than 
the normal amount of nervousness 
that attends a first rehearsal. That's 
how I felt when I went to my first 
rehearsal with the Columbus Phil- 
harmonic, with Izzler Solomon con- 
ducting. 

The selection I was to sing was the 
Lament from Dido and Aeneas by 
Purcell, in a special arrangement by 
Eric Leinsdorf. All seemed to be 
going well until we got to the place 
where the passacaglia begins. That 
passage starts in the strings. It is 
long, slow, and sustained, and re- 
quires plenty of breath. At this point 
Solomon turned to me and told me 
to take it easy, because he didn’t 
think I could do it. 

This is probably the only time I 
ever deliberately disobeyed an or- 
chestra conductor, for instead of tak- 
ing it easy, I sang the music called 
for in the score. When it was over, 
Solomon turned to me and ex- 
claimed, “I’ll bet you play a stringed 
instrument!” I admitted that I had 
studied the violin for years. 

“IT knew it! I knew it!” said Sol- 
omon, “A conductor can always tell 
when a singer knows a stringed in- 
strument, and it’s a delight to have 
such a guest artist.” 

In the half-dozen or so years that 
have passed since that performance 
in Columbus, many conductors have 
guessed that I play a stringed instru- 
ment. I have tried to analyze what 
happens to reveal this fact. 
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I do not think one should try to 
sing like a vio.in, because the voice 
box and the violin are two entirely 
different kinds of mechanisms. How- 
ever, from some of the factors that 
are entailed in playing a stringed in- 
strument, one can learn how to use 
the voice. After all, the whole great 
tradition of singing is based on lega- 
to, smooth and connected music with 
no breaks between tones. 


Smoothness 


It is that smoothness that one 
strives for when playing a stringed 
instrument, and that smoothness is 
achieved by control of the bow arm. 
Far greater sensitivity of pitch in 
modulatory changes is achieved by 
one who has played an instrument 
like the violin. When you play the 
piano you strike a key, but you get 
the sustained effect through the 
pedals. When you play a stringed 
instrument, you sustain the sound 
with your bow, and the tension in 
your bow that gives you the sus- 


Miss Tangeman has received high 
praise for her basic musicianship 
and performance skill. What she 
has to say will please those who 
are inclined to classify performers 
in two categories —“si ” and 


*‘musicians.” 


tained sound is what you automatic- 
ally transmit to your voice to get 
long lines in singing. 

To get this sustained sound re- 
quires good breath control. Almost 
everyone knows that a singer trains 
practicaly as an athlete does to 
achieve this breath control, but few 
realize that a violinist and a cellist 
train almost as rigorously to achieve 
this physical coordination. Obvious- 
ly, the physical coordination derived 
from playing the stringed instrument 
helps the singer to achieve good 
breath control. Knowledge of the 
piano helps a singer learn the back- 
ground of his song. By being able 
to play the accompaniment, he 
quickly gets the color and atmos- 
phere of the harmonies so that he 
may better understand and project 
the composition as a whole, in the 
way it was conceived in the mind of 
the composer. 

In the actual performance, many 
singers are tempted to phrase accord- 
ing to the emotions they feel, while 
instrumentalists phrase according to 
the music. Thus, if you have played 
a stringed instrument yourself, you 
more readily effect the common 
ground wherein you phrase emotion- 
ally and yet with regard to the mu- 
sical intent of the work. What is 
more, when you sing with an orches- 
tra you get a sense of sound which 
enables you to project one note after 
another in a smooth flow of music 
and, in addition, you are keenly 
aware of the instruments and know 
just what support each one can 
give you. 


i, 
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possessed a mind 
which, with little assistance from 
education, surpassed all the efforts 


of ancient and modern genius. Pro- 


found homage for his unrivalled 
genius is felt in all the professions. 
Lawyers have been amazed at his 
legal reference. Physicians have been 
astounded by his medical knowl- 
edge. Theologians have wondered at 
his evident study of their polemics. 
But musicians have more reason 
than any of these to join in the 
paean of praise. In fact, his mind 
was so versatile that hundreds of 
commentators and thousands of 
commentaries! have not exhausted 
the many topics he touched upon. 

Shakespeare was free from pedantry 
and blessed with such powers of 
observation that all the arts of life 
were an open book to him. A 
master of the human passions, he 
also possessed great wisdom and un- 
erring insight. He could turn with 
all tides and take advantage of all 
winds by the quickness of his wit 
and invention. 

Shakespeare’s philosophy was a 
stern one. Justice is always vindi- 
cated; tyrants are hated and live in 
fear; they die unpitied and in fear. 
The murderous and treacherous live 
in hell on earth; the wicked are 
heaven’s instruments against them- 
selves. Nature is eternally at war 
with sin. 

The golden age of English drama 
was also the golden age of English 
music, and in the Shakespearean 

*In the Boston Public Library there are 


more than 4500 different works connected 
with this topic. 


Shakespeare's Influence 
on Music 


EMMETT EARL BLIND 


Mr. Blind, prominent Maryland music educator, supplies a 


wealth of examples of the influence of Shakespeare on 


music—and music on Shakespeare. 


dramas music received its highest 
tribute. uuppose Shakespeare were 
deleted from the perspective for a 
moment and on one side of a ful- 
crum were placed the musicians: 
Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, Farrant, 
Weelkes, Morley, Tye, and Tallis; 
on the other side the poets and dra- 
matists: Jonson, Spencer, Messinger, 
Bacon, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sidney, 
and Marlowe. The fulcrum balances 
perfectly. But place Shakespeare on 
the fulcrum and it loses its equili- 
brium immediately. Why? Because 
he was the greatest poet of all times; 
and yet the literary world and music 
world reached their zenith simul- 
taneously in England. For a few 
years England purloined the sceptre 
of musical supremacy from Italy and 
the rest of the world. Shakespeare 
has preserved tributes nowhere in 
his art comparable to the allusions 
he makes to the music in his plays. 
In all, there are over four hundred 
allusions to music and only five of 
his plays are barren of music. His use 
of terms and phrases pertaining to 
music is an index to England’s mus- 
ical culture at the time and his tech- 
nical knowledge of music reaches 
a pinnacle. 


A Performer? 


Shakespeare may have had some 
slight skill on the recorder; at least, 
he knew the fingering of the record- 
er.2 We should like to think that 
he could play on one or more in- 
struments, especially when he met 
his contemporary dramatists at the 


? Hamlet, Act Ill, Sc. 2. 


Mermaid ‘Tavern, or at Stratford-on- 
Avon,® where they would have a 
song-fest after lunch. ‘These were the 
clubs of the time, as the coffee houses: 
were at a later date. It is probable 
that Shakespeare took part in many 
a madrigal, and his triumph as a 
writer of songs may be due in part to 
his feeling for musical rhythm and 
his knowledge of singing. 

No man outside the musical world 
ever inspired even one fourth as 
much music as Shakespeare. The 
Tempest, as an opera, has been set 
fourteen times, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor has eight operatic settings, 
Macbeth has six overtures and three 
operatic settings, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream has six operatic set- 
tings. Certain Shakespearean poems 
have been set to music numerous 
times. To cite a few: “Take, Oh 
Take Those Lips Away,” 30; “Orph- 
eus with His Lute,’ 21; “Who Is 
Sylvia?,” 18; “It was a Lover and His 
Lass,” 18; “Come Live with Me and 
Be My Love,’ 16. 

The poem “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass” (from As You Like It), 
was set to music by Thomas Morley, 
and it is one of the few songs written 
to Shakespearean words in his own 
day that has come down to us. It is 
quite probable that Morley knew 
Shakespeare well, and that he wrote 
the musical setting for Jt Was a Lov- 
er and His Lass at the poet’s request. 
Both Shakespeare and Morley lived 
in the Parish of St. Helen’s Bishop- 


*At  Stratford-on-Avon the visitor is 
shown a chair whereon the poet sat and 
joined in the jovial singing. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Hollywood 


Film Music 


GORDON HENDRICKS 


Mr. Hendricks, a member of the Reviewing Committee of 


the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures deplores 


the attitude of producers toward film music. 


OLLYWOOD insists that if 

Beethoven and Bach were liv- 
ing today they would be writing for 
the films. It would be hard to 
imagine anything farther from the 
truth. Our Beethovens and Bachs, if 
the parallel can have any real _mean- 
ing, must necessarily be those men 
who compose serious original music 
which ends up, more or less inten- 
tionally, in that category which we 
call “‘aboslute” music. And going 
over the list of film music writers 
that Hollywood has given us in the 
past, anyone with real concern for 
American musical growth will wish 
that pictures had never started to 
“move.” 

Anyone who is called on to name, 
say, twenty leading American com- 
posers will never even skirt the list 
of Hollywood “regulars.” Are these 
men leading American composers be- 
cause they do not write for films, or 
do they decline to write for films be- 
cause they are leading American 
composers? I think the answer to 
both questions is in the affirmative. 

To begin with, films in America 
seem to have a way of making their 
incidental music innocuous. And I 
am sure that Hollywood producers 
shy away from our serious composers 
in exactly the same way and for ex- 
actly the same reason that they have 
made so many bad movies in late 
years: because they underestimate 
the public, If the situation is faced 
fearlessly and honestly, their position 
is ridiculous, because no one really 
listens to the “original” music in our 
films anyway. 

If we except the A-flat Polonaise 
in 4 Song to Remember, and the 
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Tchaikovsky concerto in such a pic- 
ture as The Great Lie, and if we for- 
get such exquisite exceptions as the 
Moldau in A Candle in the Wind, 
the average listener in the United 
States is blissfully unaware of the 
music he hears as background or ac- 
companiment for films. And in gen- 
eral he can be thankful that he is. 

At several of the current films I 
shut my eyes for long periods of time 
and found that the music alone was 
pretty dull business. I was reminded 
of Aldous Huxley’s lament for the 
moviegoer who is confronted by a 
mufhn-faced, horn-blatting young 
man with a face ten feet wide. 


It Can Be Good 


Whoever says that film music 
should not stand by itself, however, 
will have to prove his position in the 
face of the exceptions which occur 
whenever a serious “meaty” com- 
poser writes for the films. If he is 
going to maintain that film music 
should not or cannot be heard apart 
from the film, then his reasoning 
leads inevitably into the fallacy that 
such men as Aaron Copland and 
Virgil Thomson were unsuccessful in 
their ventures into film music—a con- 
tention which we know is absurd. 
These men were unsuccessful only in 
so far as they have not been given 
regular jobs in the film capital. And 
again this is because of the current 
conviction in Hollywood that the 
public must have anything but the 
best music. 

I know one embittered film critic 
who believes that there should be no 
music in films—just sound effects. 


This is the pass to which our film 
music has brought intelligent listen- 
ers. Our public has become so sub- 
consciously bored that it craves noth- 
ing but old-fashioned tunes or the 
grotesque Hollywood musical with 
its absolute detachment from any 
reality known to practically 100 per 
cent of the audience. Just as the 
cheapness of the dramatic writing we 
have had for so long has conditoned 
the American public to little but 
shock as a diversion, so we are be- 
coming resigned to the no-music state 
of film music and expect nothing but 
rehashed old-time and orchestrated- 
to-bits new-time tunes, 

One of the most obvious bones to 
be picked with Hollywood lies in the 
Department of Neglected Opportu- 
nities. Here we find such delights as 
Song of Russia, Love Me Forever, 
Song of Love, Tales of Manhattan, 
Golden Boy, Escape Me Never, Con- 
stant Nymph, and so on. Here we 
are given an excellent chance to use 
a piece of good music. The hero may 
be a serious composer who has writ- 
ten a piece of music dedicated 
(naturally) to his sweetheart. The 
orchestra is assembled in Symphony 
Hall. Even the public is settling 
down and expecting to be bored by 
“classical” music. 

So what do we hear? A few big 
chords on the piano or in the or- 
chestra and then we ooze into a 
melody that would make Lady 
Carew turn over in her grave with 
nausea. And just so we won't be 
bored by more than three consecu- 
tive measures, worthless as the music 
is, we start traveling with the camera 
to inside the prompter’s box or be- 
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The Greatest School Band Book 


Ever Published! 


Compare this new school band book with others and you 
too, will say “‘It’s the last word in quick-step arrangements 
for school bands.” 


+ 
IVE FOOT TWO, OF 
SITTING. TOP OF TE WORD 


by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Many band books published years ago have become 


out-moded in style and contents. That's why school band directors 
will eagerly welcome this collection. 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel 


and the diversified contents are suitable for every occasion. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


Contents 


OUR DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL EMBLEM 
QUEEN CITY (March) 

YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
’'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD| 
DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WHIP AND SPUR 
NC-4 (March) 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
at your dealer or direct 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. ¥: 


for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION . LEO FEIST, INC ° MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 


Scies Agent 


tween the strings of the bass. Or to 
the wings, where jaded stage hands 
who have heard the rehearsal and 
should know better, stand enthralled, 

A little number like A Song to Re- 
member, with its ketchup-on-the-C- 
minor-chord and its brazen side- 
stepping of the real issue involved 
in the composer’s decision to com- 
pose or not to compose, was not the 
most aesthetic or the most subtle of 
Hollywood films. Yet it enjoyed a 
tremendous box-office success. And I 
am sure that not the least of the rea- 
sons for this success was the fact that 
large sections of great music were left 
practically intact and also were per- 
formed by a first-rate musician. 

While the recent film about , the 
life of Robert Schumann and Johan- 
nes Brahms was not the most re- 
strained of movies, it was unusual for 
the same reason, that is, the listener 
heard complete songs and piano 
pieces as they were written, and not 
as they might have been written 
down to the subterranean level in 
which too much of Hollywood as- 
sumes our American public taste 
wallows. 

Doesn’t anyone ever think it re- 
markable or even interesting that 
film reviewers, who may be generally 
regarded as trained, discriminating 
moviegoers, and whose general re- 
action to a film is conditoned by an 
over-all impression, almost never 
even mention the music let alone 
praise it? Is this what our movie- 
makers want? Do they think that film 
music should not be listened to or 
heard? Or do they think that, if 
heard and listened to, it must at all 
costs be innocuous? 

If this is what they want, then why 
do they make any effort at all? Why 
don’t they use canned selections from 
the classics, the beep-beeping and 
bop-bopping of the electric organ, 
as the soap operas do? Or better, why 
don’t they just admit that they are 
behind the times in understanding 
what the public can take; behind in 
their ideas of what good box-office 
can be; or unpardonably late in 
shouldering the responsibility that 
everyone should feel who holds a 
position in the public trust: that he 
must uplift as he educates, and re- 
fine and cultivate as he entertains. 
Why degrade further a public taste 
which they consistently assume to lie 
at a moronic level? 
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The Community Symphony Orchestra — 


Its Establishment and Development 


VIII. 


PUBLICITY: AUDITORY MEDIA 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


Mrs. Thompson, Secretary of the American Symphony 


Orchestra League, presents the eighth in this pioneer series 


of articles on the community orchestra. 


OMMUNITY symphony orches- 
4 tras have a wealth of opportun- 
ity for effective promotion on both 
the educational and the entertain- 
ment level through the use of the 
auditory media of publicity. The 
same basic publicity techniques dis- 
cussed in the article on visual media 
hold for the promotion schemes 
which you hear as for those which 
you see. Publicity and promotion by 
sound (occasionally including fury) 
should be continuous, timely, related 
to the specific work of a specific or- 
chestra, and tailored to fit the prob- 
lems and opportunities at hand. 
Chief among the auditory publicity 
media is radio, of course. 


Radio 


The manager of a highly success- 
ful group of department stores was 
recently asked what methods he 
would use to sell the music of a 
symphony orchestra to more people. 
His answer follows. 


As I see it, it’s primarily a merchandising 
problem in which you must acquaint and 
interest more people in a product which 
they have not heretofore considered as be- 
ing for them. It’s similar to the problems 
faced in past years by manufacturers and 
distributors of many products. Take fur 
coats for instance. Not so long ago fur 
coats were considered luxury items. Promo- 
tion was directed primarily at the custom- 
ers having considerable financial means. To 
increase its market, the industry developed 
new furs, new garments, and new prices 
so that there would be a coat suitable for 
practically everybody. The fur coat pub- 
licity was then changed until now every 
woman feels that sooner or later she should 
have and will possess one or more fur 
coats. The same is true of many other so- 
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called luxury items. They have been trans- 
formed into necessity items in the minds 
of America’s great buying public. 

Now, if I had a symphony orchestra de- 
partment in my store, I would first see to it 
that the department really did offer some- 
thing of interest to all kinds of people. 
Then I would start expanding sales by get- 
ting information about my product and ac- 
tual samples of it into as many homes as 
possible. For that job, I would use radio, 
because radio programs permeate the lives 
of our people as does no other publicity 
medium today. 

In reading a newspaper, most people fol- 
low well-established habits of looking at 
those pages in which they are interested 
and ignoring the other sections of the 
paper. But, unless you sit beside a radio 
with a program in hand, at some time or 
other you are exposed to something which 
you would not ordinarily hunt up and 
tune in. 

I would see to it that these inadvertent 
listeners would hear such delightful and 
convincing presentations of my symphony 
orchestra department that they would soon 
become intentional listeners. Then, I would 


begin to have a chance to convince them 
that they might even want to spend some 
money on symphony music. 

It seems to me that a symphony orchestra 
organization has an unparalleled opportu- 
nity in radio promotion. The orchestra 
usually can obtain radio time at no cost, 
whereas a commercial merchandiser must 
figure in time and talent costs—yet he still 
finds radio advertising profitable. 


This opinion was upheld by mer- 
chandisers in various other fields. 
These men certainly are right on at 
least one point. Ordinarily, sym- 
phony orchestras can have all the 
free radio time they can use. Prac- 
tically all radio stations set aside a 
certain amount of free time for com- 
munity service, as insurance for the 
renewal of their federal licenses. 
Furthermore, they are glad to broad- 
cast programs which increase the 
number of their listeners, Therefore, 
about all that the symphony needs 
to do is to come up with a good 
program format and capable people 
to handle it. (Paging the Women’s 
Committees!) 

There literally is no limit to the 
types of radio programs which or- 
chestras can and do present on both 
local and national levels. However, 
all good radio programs require a 
tremendous amount of preparation. 
Usually if they sound casual but very 
smooth flowing; if they sound as 
though everyone involved just hap- 
pens to say the right things at the 
right moment, they have taken a 
tremendous amount of advance prep- 
aration. Carefully written scripts 
should be experimented with for a 
considerable time before ad lib pro- 
grams are tried. Obtain the help and 
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Fred Waring 


MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Season 1950 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 
Pennsylvania 


July 9-14 = = New members only 
July 16-21 - New members only 
July 23-28 - = New members only 
July 30-August 4 - - - - - New members only 
August 6-11 - - = - = Returned members only 
August 13-18 - - - - = Returned members only 


Nearly fifteen hundred music directors from every state, 
Canada and foreign countries have attended the Waring 
Workshop. 


for information and enrollment form write: 


Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


PIANO WORKSHOPS 


for Piano Teachers 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


June 25-30 @ August 20-25 


Baltimore ----------- June 5-8 
Pittsburgh ------------ + June 12-15 
Buffalo --- June 19-22 
Philadelphia ---------- - + July 5-8 
New York -----------+-- Aug. 7-10 


Thorough groundwork in PIANORANGING . . . an important 
new element in piano teaching that assures greater student 


interest and better musicianship. 


For information and enrollment form write: 


Registrar, Ed McGinley Piano Workshop 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


A DIVISION OF THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


advice of radio program directors 
and their staff members. Regularly 
scheduled women’s radio programs 
may be a logical spot in which to 
start. Programs featuring community 
activities, which are often a part of 
the station’s daily diet, offer another 
opportunity. The following are a 
few examples of the kinds of radio 
programs orchestras are using. 


Concert Broadcasts 

Many professional and nonprofes- 
sional orchestras have obtained spon- 
sors for concert broadcasts so that 
publicity and income are happily 
combined. There is an erroneous be- 
lief by many community orchestras 
that only all-union orchestras may 
present commercially sponsored 
broadcasts. Although the writer does 
not speak officially for the American 
Federation of Musicians, such is 
apparently not the case. A number 
of community orchestras whose per- 
sonnel is both union and non-union 
present comméfcially sponsored 
broadcasts. It“%is understood that 
union policies regarding this situa- 
tion usually are referred to the mu- 
sicians’ local having jurisdiction over 
the orchestra in question. Most mu- 
sicians’ union locals have proved to 
be very cooperative in all matters 
pertaining to the support of a local 
community symphony orchestra. 

For five years one community or- 
chestra has broadcast one hour of 
each of its regular concerts. The 
radio station contributes the time 
and engineering facilities. A home- 
owned furniture store purchases the 
programs at the rate of $500 for an 
hour’s broadcast. The orchestra’s 
gross annual income from _ these 
broadcasts has ranged from $1,000 
to $3,500. Half of that total is paid 
to the musicians as additional play- 
ing fees. The remaining half is 
applied to general orchestra ex- 
spenses. Other community orchestras 
throughout the nation have other 
arrangements of similar character. 
An orchestra in a city of about 
80,000 population broadcasts a spon- 
sored half-hour program titled “Sym- 
phony Preview” two or three days 
before each concert. The program 
samples the coming concert program 
—sort of as a “‘teaser”—and the com- 
mentators urge all listeners to attend 
the concert and hear the rest of the 
music, A number of orchestras have 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Singing Career 


IV. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


SIDE from the actual time that 

a singer spends on the concert 

or opera stage, there is no moment 
when he is as much on parade as 
when traveling. I have never been 
able to understand what it is about 
moving from one place to another 
that tears down all barriers be- 
tween people who otherwise would 
probably never run into one another 
during the entire course of their 
lives. It makes no difference what 
the method of transportation is— 
train, bus, ship, or plane—it is a 
species of ambulating Elsa Maxwell 
which throws all kinds of natures to- 
gether in an intimacy which they 
seldom achieve at any other time. 

Much of a muscian’s time must be 
spent in travel. I have occasionally 
tried to calculate in years the total 
of the hours and days I have spent 
thus since I first set out from Cali- 
fornia to try to make my name as a 
singer. I could count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of trips dur- 
ing which I did not meet someone 
who, by the end of the journey, I 
knew much better than the average 
acquaintance I see year in and year 
out at dinners, cocktail parties, and 
other casual social events. At such 
affairs the conversation is more often 
superficial and inconsequential. On 
a trip it invariably tends toward inti- 
mate confessions. Don’t ask me why, 
but it does, and there is nothing 
one can do about it. 

I have sat quietly trying to read, 
not wanting to enter into conversa- 
tion, and had my chance companion 
try relentlessly to find a way to open 
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TRAVELING 


a conversation so that he could un- 
burden his soul to me. 

Bear in mind that the world is 
small, and if you are a personality, 
the person confiding in you will 
probably tell all of his friends about 
traveling with you on such friendly 
terms. It is a wise man who knows 
exactly how to behave on trips, and 
requires a knowledge not only of 
Emily Post and the warnings of 
travel agencies to beware of fellow- 
travelers, but also of the advice of 
Polonius to his son when he was 
about to leave Denmark: 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, nor any 
unproportioned thought his act. Be thou 
familiar but by no means vulgar. The 
friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel. But do not dull thy palm with enter- 
tainment of each new-hatched, unfledged 
comrade. Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but being in it bear it that the opposer 
may beware of thee. Give every man thine 
ear, but few thy voice. Take each’ man’s 
censure, but reserve thy judgment. Costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
expressed: in fancy: rich, but not gaudy; 
for the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


In this, the sixth of his series of 
articles dealing with public relations 
of the young artist, Mr. Tibbett 
counsels on travel techniques and 
behavior relating to the success and 


popularity of the artist. 


Certain things are expected of an 
artist on tour, and although they are 
expensive, they must be chalked up 
to publicity. The public has an idea 
that all concert and opera singers are 
accustomed to luxury. Somehow this 
lends glamor to their personalities 
and sets them apart from the ordi- 
nary run of human beings. When- 
ever possible, then, a little aloofness 
is in order. For some reason, an artist 
in a compartment excites much more 
interest on a train than one sitting 
in a daycoach, The compartment 
draws remarks such as: “I hear So- 
and-So is in a compartment in the 
next car. Gee, I wish I could see 
him.” The daycoach only rates a 
muttered ‘“There’s So-and-So. I’m 
surprised to see him here; business 
must be bad.” 

The same is true in hotels; the best 
is a must. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and in some roundabout way 
word gets abroad that the artist must 
be good because he can afford the 
best accommodations. That he can’t 
is neither here nor there; he has to. 

Tips come under the same cate- 
gory. No one else spreads rumors as 
fast as bellboys and servants. Live up 
to their expectations of you, and they 
are the first to tell everyone that you 
are the world’s greatest artist. Under- 
tip, and you have lost your voice. 

Travel takes on another and more 
serious aspect when it is in foreign 
countries. The average American 
who goes abroad is automatically cast 
in the role of tourist by the inhabi- 
tants of the land he is visiting, and 
as such is neither liked nor excused 
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OF INTERESTING, AND NEW 
MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


BOOSEY & HAWKES for 


your 


REVIEW 


summer 


PIANO 
1.25 
TWO ROUMANIAN DANCES ......... 1.00 
CHORUS 
A SPRING SYMPHONY |... Benjamin Britten 


(For soprano, alto and tenor soli, mixed chorus, boys’ choir and orchestra) 
SLOVAK FOLK SONGS ... Bela Bartok.....S.A.T.B. acc. .75 


ORCHESTRA 
THE JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH......Don Gillis 
2.75 Symphonic orchestra ............ . $95 
2.50 Piano conduct 75 
30 
BAND 
MARCH PROCESSIONAL oo. Clare E. Grundman 
Full band 4.50 Symphonic band 0... 7.00 
1.50 Extra condensed score .......... .60 
30 


Recorded on Boosey and Hawkes Record No. MT-2173 


TRUMPET QUARTET 
SONATINA #2... Den Score and parts 5.00 


POCKET SCORES 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 1..........3.75 
Symphony No. 3......... 4.00 
Symphony No. 8.........4.00 


Symphony No. 2... 4.00 
Symphony No. 4........3.00 
Symphony No. 9....... 4.00 
LITERATURE 


PRINCIPLES OF ORCHESTRATION 
digest by Adolf Schmid 


OPERA 
LET’S MAKE AN OPERA ..................... Benjamin Britten 


(Complete information on request) 


30 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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for his peculiar behavior, He is ac- 
cepted as a necessary evil and at least 
overlooked as much as possible. But 
a serious artist is something else. He 
is an unofficial ambassador, and can 
do a great deal either to influence 
people in favor of this country or to 
prejudice them against it. Incidental- 
ly, this applies not only to musicians, 
but to anyone doing a more or less 
public kind of work. It is no secret 
that Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris was 
a godsend to Ambassador Herrick, 
and the young flier’s exemplary be- 
havior and enormous tact did more 
to establish good relations between 
France and America at a difficult mo- 
ment than any diplomatic corps 
could possibly have done. 

It is true that music is an interna- 
tional language, and its interpreters 
and composers are judged primarily 
as citizens of the world. But there is 
a strange twist to this theory. If the 
artist lives up to expectations and ac- 
quires the goodwill of foreign audi- 
ences, he becomes international, and 
his homeland is bathed in reflected 
glory because of his nationality. But 
let him antagonize the foreign pub- 
lic by either his personal or his 
artistic actions and the first reason 
given for their dislike is that he is an 
American (or an Italian, or a 
Frenchman as the case may be). 

In the next article, I shall speak 
of the Public Life of an artist. ‘Tech- 
nically, traveling is an important 
part of that, but its place in both 
public life and the artist’s career is 
such a major one that too much em- 
phasis cannot be put upon it. 

Every musician who goes in for an 
operatic or concert career is a travel- 
ing salesman. He is selling a very 
specialized kind of merchandise, and 
one that he alone, as an individual, 
can sell, But he is selling much more 
than his own appearances; he is 
keeping alive the great tradition that 
a true artist must also be a great per- 
son, and he is the representative of 
all those who have gone before and 
those who will come after him. It is 
a responsibility which cannot be 
shirked. 


NEW SCHEDULE 


The new publication schedule of 
The Music Journal is announced 
on page 38 of this issue. 
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Electronics in Music Teaching 


C. P. CUSHWAY 


Mr. Cushway vice president of Webster-Chicago Corpora- 


tion, advocates the use of new electronic aids in the 


improvement of teaching and learning. 


HE study of music has changed 

very little since the Middle 
Ages. Today, as then, a student’s 
progress depends principally on the 
ability of the teacher and on his own 
ability, interest, and memory. 

The student goes to the teacher’s 
studio to take a lesson. He plays 
what he has been practicing since 
the preceding lesson. The teacher 
praises what is done well, and points 
out mistakes, showing by example 
how it should be played. Then the 
ground to be covered in the next 
lesson is explored and the pupil de- 
parts. 

The next day, when he starts an- 
other week of practice, he has for- 
gotten much of the teacher’s instruc- 
tion and cannot remember exactly 
how the teacher’s playing of a cer- 
tain difficult passage sounded. 

Also, the vital sympathy of the 
teacher, the encouragement and the 
guidance, are gone. The feeling of 
confidence that the teacher so care- 
fully developed during the lesson 
is missing at the practice session, 
and the student feels frightened and 
alone. These are important reasons 
why, despite the best efforts of mu- 
sic teachers, the home practice ses- 
sion has always been the _ burial 
ground of many prospective musi- 
cians. 

But now, for an ever-increasing 
number of students, music study is 
being rapidly made more effective 
and interesting by the recently in- 
troduced “electronic memory” meth- 
od of music instruction. 

This system overcomes the handi- 
cap of imperfect memory on the part 
of the student by enabling him to 
hear his preceding lesson as often as 
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necessary during his week of practice 
for the next one. 

Lessons are recorded on _ wire. 
Everything that is said, every note 
that is played by either student or 
teacher during the lesson is put onto 
a little spool of wire. On his wire 
recorder at home the student can 
listen to the lesson. Points brought 
out by the teacher are not lost, be- 
cause the wire “remembers” them. 

While playing during the lesson, 
the student was so much occupied 
with the physical task of playing 
that he could not properly listen to 
his own performance. But at home, 
with the pressure off and the wire 
recorder on, he can relax and really 
hear how his playing sounded. This 
is a tremendous help in correcting 
his faults. 

Also, when using the recorder dur- 
ing practice he hears the warm and 
assuring voice of the teacher, He 
loses the feeling of helplessness. The 
psychological importance of the 


teacher is demonstrated throughout 
the practicing, as well as the lessons 
themselves. 

Thus, electronics add something 
new in the field of music instruction. 
Results where the electronic memory 
method has been thoroughly tested 
have been convincing. It is a con- 
servative statement to say that stu- 
dent progress is increased at least 
30 per cent by the regular use of the 
wire recorder to “remember” the 
points developed in lessons. 

This is good for everybody. Obvi- 
ously, it is advantageous for the stu- 
dent, for he is getting more develop- 
ment per lesson-dollar. But what 
about the teacher? Some may be in- 
clined to feel that rapid progress 
will shorten the period during which 
a student will continue to take les- 
sons, and thus reduce the teacher’s 
income. 

The contrary is true. Rapid 
progress stimulates the enthusiasm 
of the student. The faster he goes, 
the more rapidly he attains skill, the 
more interested he becomes. And the 
surer he will be of keeping on with 
lessons indefinitely. 

The importance of the teacher is 
made more evident by the fact that 
learning is easier and faster when 
the teacher’s influence is felt in 
practice sessions, as well as in lessons. 

The electronic memory system of 
music instruction is within the reach 
of practically every student. The wire 
recorder may be purchased for a 
moderate price and even on low 
time-payment that anybody can 
afford. The cost of upkeep is 
negligible. The same wire can be 
used over and over and service, when 
required, is simple and inexpensive. 
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NCE upon a time there were 
a music teacher and a music 
dealer. Both were very sincere and 
each was convinced that the other 
just did not do anything right. The 


teacher criticized the dealer as ‘‘too 
commercial” and the dealer criti- 
cized the teacher as “too narrow- 
minded.” They argued and fought 
about every little detail and of course 
music education suffered as a result. 
But that was a long, long time ago 
and only the old-timers can even 
remember this sad state of affairs. 

A war and several other factors 
have convinced all of us that the 
music educator and the music dealer 
have a common job. The educator of 
tomorrow says, “We need the music 
dealer. He can help us build a 
greater acceptance of music in the 
schools,”” The music dealer of tomor- 
row says, “Our music educator is a 
great influence for good among our 
children. With his cooperation, the 
music department that he visualizes 
can be created.” 

Ordinarily, when we mention “sell- 
ing” the common belief is that such 
a transaction involves a_ definite 
product and a definite amount of 
money. Actually, selling involves an 
exchange of values. There are many 
things which must be sold but which 
do not involve the delivery of a 
tangible product in exchange for a 
certain sum of money. Furthermore, 
on this basis, every one of us is sell- 
ing something. It may be an idea or 
just a little goodwill. The doctor is 
selling health and the teacher is sell- 
ing education. This last item is 
offered to any student who is willing 
to exchange for that education his 
time and his intentions. Since this 


Selling Music Education 


L. W. ECHOLS 


The blending of “professional” and “business” efforts is a 


necessity in music education development, says Mr. Echols, 


who is an executive of C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


represents a sacrifice, it is definitely 
an exchange of values. 

To build the greater music educa- 
tion program of tomorrow, the 
teacher and the retail music dealer 
must both establish their selling pro- 
gram on a unified basis. The first 
step to consider is to establish a 
method of presenting our program 
and that certainly should include 
these three simple points that any 
successful salesman follows: knowl- 
edge of product, knowledge of mar- 
ket, and demonstration. 


Knowledge, Demonstration 


1, Knowledge of product. For 
both the teacher and the dealer, the 
most valuable product offered by 
both is an opportunity for children 
to take part in the study of music. 
Everyone knows that music educa- 
tion is a very powerful course in 
our school system today for develop- 
ing the individual fundamental proc- 
esses, a keener understanding of 
civic education, a sense of values 
which can be carried into the homes, 
an activity that-is ideal for develop- 
ing worthy use of leisure time and, 
last but not least, an appreciation 
and increase of ethical character. 
This is a product that any dealer or 
any teacher can promote proudly. 

2. Knowledge of market. Every 
student and every parent is part of 
the music education market. The 
day has passed when teachers insist 
that talent is a requirement for par- 
ticipation in music activities, Any 
student who can actually count to 
twelve, knows his alphabet to “G,” 
can learn to play. Less than 4 per 
cent of these students are tone deaf, 


and even the monotones can play 
instruments of fixed pitch, including 
piano, xylophone, and drums. This 
means that our market is not limited, 
so the music dealer and the music 
teacher must plan to expose as many 
youngsters as possible to music edu- 
cation. It is a big market and it can 
support a tremendous program. 

3. Demonstration, The first step 
in demonstrating a music education 
program is to establish objectives 
within each school system. The mu- 
sic dealer can be of infinite help in 
the promotion of greater interest in 
music education from kindergarten 
throughout the elementary system. 
The plan including rhythm band for 
kindergarten and the first grade, ad- 
vanced rhythm corps for the second 
and third grades, pre-band for the 
first half of the fourth grade and 
instrument classes for the second 
half of the fourth grade leads into 
the grade-school band and orchestra 
groups starting at the fifth-grade 
level. Actual demonstrations that en- 
courage students to take part in an 
aptitude test and parent follow-ups 
are all part of the demonstration fac- 
tor and will increase the number of 
students in any music program. 

The physician and the pharma- 
ceutical firm; the architect and the 
manufacturer of building supplies; 
the engineer and the machinery 
builder—these working combinations 
are excellent examples of intelligent 
recognition of the necessity for com- 
munity of effort and purpose. 

When the music educator and the 
music dealer work in harmony they 
are an unbeatable team for build- 
ing “community character” through 
music. 
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South African 


Songs 


and Negro Spirituals 


TODD DUNCAN 


An eminent singer and actor contrasts the music of the 


Negro in South Africa with the spirituals which have 


become such an important part of American music. 


HERE is a marked difference 

between the songs of South 
Africa and those known as spirituals 
in this country. Since I started work 
on “Lost in the Stars” I have become 
increasingly interested in why and 
how the music of South African and 
American Negroes differs. 

African music is undoubtedly 
much more warlike and freer in 
rhythm than the American, which 
has more tenderness, gentility, and 
religious feeling. And although the 
rhythmic element of both is com- 
pletely different from the European, 
it is interesting to note that there is 
a closer affinity among European, 
African, and American songs than 
there is between African and Ameri- 
can music on the one hand and the 
music of India, China, Japan, and 
Indonesia on the other, The African 
and American, when presented even 
in percussion form only, are basic- 
ally involved with melody. Oriental 
music is monotonous and lacking in 
structure. 

American spirituals resemble Afri- 
can songs in form and _intervallic 
structure, but the harmonic develop- 
ment and the melody are much richer 
in the American. Christianity has, of 
course, played a great part in all of 
this. The American Negro needed 
greater spiritual comfort than his 
African brothers and turned to 
religion in a more general way, 
harking back to previous religious 
musical phraseology. 

A great many of the older spirit- 
uals are built along the same lines as 
the African ones—leading lines and 
responses. These generally utilize the 
principle of “leader lines,” with the 
chorus answering. Of course Ameri- 
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can Negro music cannot be confined 
to spirituals. The so-called ‘shout 
songs,” although related to the lead- 
ing-line spiritual, are much closer to 
the African spirit chants, probably 
because they had less chance of evo- 
lution and transformation. They are 
still based on primitive African 
dance music; the same musical 
phrase is repeated over and over and 
is supplemented with a clapping of 
the hands and a stamping of the feet. 

What both spirituals and South 
African songs have in common is dig- 
nity; it is the approach that varies. 
But the American Negroes seem to 
have a greater facility for harmoniza- 
tion than any of the others. 


Spontaneity 


All Negro music is spontaneous. In 
Africa it sprang up in connection 
with the fundamental happenings of 
life, such as births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. On the plantations of the 
South, however, the sentiments ex- 
pressed necessarily changed, because 
American Negroes were more regi- 
mented in their labors. Plantation 
workers were closely supervised 
whether they were in the cotton 
fields, picking tobacco, cutting sugar 
cane, or running a Mississippi River 
steamboat. Plantation owners became 
acutely conscious of the importance 
of music to their slaves and encour- 
aged it, even to the point of finding 
a song leader who conducted the 
singing and added lyrics. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Southern border states like Virginia, 
where slaves were less apt to change 
masters and where their situation was 
on the whole superior to that of their 


brethren farther South, the songs 
were gayer and less fraught with 
drama. Many of them, unfortunately, 
have long been lost, and the crowded 
life of cities has dealt a severe blow 
to spirituals. I am told that even in 
South Africa one now has to search 
the remote hamlets and small vil- 
lages to find the really original songs 
which sprang from the land. 
American spiritual texts, as a gen- 
eral rule, are less symbolic than the 
African ones. For example, “The 
stones are hard” probably means life 
is difficult, while “No more auction 
block for me” calls up a direct image. 
The fact that the American Negro 
has no dialect of his own, but has 
English as his native tongue is also 
tremendously significant. In South 
Africa, Negroes have stuck to their 
particular tribal dialects, and only 
those who live in the few cities have 
blended these dialects with another 
language. This is undoubtedly one 
of the reasons why the spirituals have 
had such an important bearing and 
have exercised so much influence on 
the American who is concerned with 
the development of his country’s 
music. And it is probably the main 
reason why African music—the war, 
bridal, and funeral songs echoing 
along the mountains and across the 
plains of the Dark Continent—has 
left little impress on English music. 
As opposed to the many American 
Negro singers who have made dis- 
tinguished names for themeslves— 
Marian Anderson, Dorothy Maynor, 
Roland Hayes, Aubrey Pankey, Ca- 
milla Williams, Ellabelle Davis, and 
Paul Robeson, among others—not a 
single important name comes to 
mind when we think of South Africa. 
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FIRST ELEMENTS OF ORGAN 
TECHNIC 
By ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


z The basic principles of organ playing — problems, analy- 

* ses, procedures and technics — are offered here for the 
first time in a concise, scientific and comprehensive man- 
ner by a teacher and recitalist of broad reputation. 
Though intended for the beginner, with the accepted 
prerequisite of a fair keyboard facility, this work is of 
inestimable value to mature organists, especially in the 
sphere of pedal technic. Price $1.50 


MUSICIANSHIP STUDIES 


For Band, Orchestra Classes and Small Ensembles 
By VICTOR GRABEL 


These studies are useful in developing the following 
? qualities in artistic ensembles: Tonal Quality, Tonal Bal- 
= ance, Articulation, Correct Breathing, Dynamic Contrast, 
Technical Facility, Tuning, Intonation, Precision Phras- 
ing, Rhythm. 

DIRECTOR’S MANUAL (Piano Score) $1.00 
PARTS, EACH 40c 


MAESTRO GAMES 
The Musical Bingo 


An ingenious set of cards which substitute musical phrases 
and notations in question and answer form for the num- 
bers found in the usual bingo game. MAESTRO GAMES 
fit in with, and effectively supplement all state adopted 
basal music texts used in schools throughout the U.S.A. 


Cards Available in Following Categories 
NOTES + LINES and SPACES (Treble Clef) » LINES 
and SPACES (Bass Clef) * TIME - KEY SIGNATURES 
MUSICAL TERMS +» SYLLABLES - EAR TRAINING 
In Sets of Cards for 10 Players ............... $1.00 each set 
In Sets of Cards for 30 Players ................ 2.00 each set 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC THEORY 
By TRAUGOTT ROHNER and GEORGE HOWERTON 


An organized body of materials, in systematic form, ex- 
plaining the elementary facts of music theory. It con- 
sists of a handbook, divided into seven parts, for the 
students; and an accompanying set of objective tests for 
use by the teacher, related to specific sections of the text. 
TEXT ONLY, 50c 
TEACHER’S COMPLETE SET, Text and Tests, 
Including 11 Tests, 1 Class Record Sheet, and 1 
Scoring Key (sold only to teachers 75¢ 
SINGLE each 
. 25 Of Any One Test.. .60 100 Of Any One Test 1.75 
‘ey, SO Of Any One Test..1.00 100 Tests, Assorted......2.25 
#, CLASS RECORD SHEET 5c SCORING KEY ........5¢ 


— All Prices Net — 


THE A B C’s of MUSIC — By Lewis L. Stookey 


A supplementary book with songs, stories and things to do, affording a foundation to 
music reading. Primarily intended as supplementary material for any regular sources of 
E mi procedure, this book accelerates the learning process, implants the subject matter and 
EES lessens the instructional load. 


THE VOCO STUDY PLAN —By Charles Norman Granville 


A textbook for voice class, containing practical exercises and 38 lessons for the develop- 
ment of the singing voice through individual or group instruction. THE VOCO PLAN 
provides an ideal procedure, simply and interestingly presented, designed for use 
soloists, choirs, choruses and independent classes of adults or children. Price $1 


FOR VARIOU 


Price 50¢ 


GRADED CHORALES FOR BAND 


Music of the chorale type is particularly adaptable to 
use by wind instruments and wind instrument ensembles 
because of its broad and dignified movement. The 
GRADED CHORALES FOR BAND in this volume have 
a deep sincerity and a pure tonal structure that makes 
them musically worthy of the most advanced bands, yet 
sufficiently easy technically for performance by bands 
of elementary proficiency. 
Score (Condensed) $1.00 Separate Parts, each .40 


GAMBLE’S CLASS METHOD 
FOR STRINGS 
By MAX FISCHEL and AILEEN BENNETT 


A series of three grades of class or ensemble studies for 
Violins, Violas, Cellos or Basses. The parts are adaptable 
for classes in any one instrument, or any combination 
of the four instruments may play together. Each book 
contains exercises, studies and familiar melodies with ex- 
plicit directions for fingering, bowing and routine. Text 
in English and Spanish. 

Book I ~—Elementary —for Violin—Viola—Cello—Bass 

Book II —Intermediate —for Violin—Viola—Cello—Bass 

Book III—Advanced —for Violin—Viola—Cello—Bass 

Price, each book 85c 


THE LOCKHART SYSTEM 


Of Instrumental Technics 


THE LOCKHART THE LOCKHART 
BAND CLASS METHOD ORCHESTRA CLASS 
METHOD 
(In Two Volumes) (In Two Volumes) 


THE LOCKHART STRING CLASS METHOD 
(In One Volume) 


The volumes in this system are. designed to care for the 
needs of the heterogeneous class in band or orchestra 
instruction. Much of the credit for the great develop- 
ment of instrumental music in our schools is due to this 
particular approach in teaching. THE LOCKHART 
SYSTEMS are outstanding in this field. They embody 
sound pedagogical practices which reduce to a minimum 
the number of problems encountered day by day in band, 
orchestra and string classes. 


BAND CLASS METHOD ORCHESTRA CLASS 


METHOD 

Teacher’s Score ........$3.00 

Teacher’s Manual .... 1.00 $4.00 

BOOK Teacher’s Manual .... 
>. 290 

Parts: 30 = BOOK II—$1.00 


STRING CLASS METHOD 
Teacher’s Score ....$3.00 Piano Score....$1.00 
Parts, each .75 
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ACTIVITIES 


SYSTEMATIC VOICE TRAINING — By D. A. Clippinger 
2 to | In this method for vocal teachers and students each step in voice training is clearly, 
s of | logically and comprehensively explained both in text and the musical examples. Many 
and | of the exercises are in melodic style and a number of complete songs are included for 
50c | practice. Price $1.25 
) RESTIN’ ON THE OLD CAMP TUNES TECHNICAL FUN js 
e to By CARL W. VANDRE and ADAM P. LESINSKY Harmonized and Synchronized by W. A. STORER i 
Rhythm studies based on familiar tunes. For supple- 
' mentary use to develop ensemble alertness in CLASSES— A collection of coordinated exercises, harmonized and 
AKES eginner, the intermediate and the advanced student, 
ani Db TRE T multaneously. 
40 F TREBLE + BASS CLEF - VIOLA +» DRUMS INSTRUMENTATION 
Parts, each 40c Bb TREBLE + C TREBLE « BASS CLEF - Eb TREBLE 
Db TREBLE + F TREBLE «+ VIOLA (Alto Clef) 
THE DE CAPRIO CLARINET METHOD 
By DOMENICO DE CAPRIO PROGRESS CHART — 
A method in two books for the beginner, but expressly TECHNICAL FUN FOR VOICE CLASS AND CHORUS be 
s for | designed from the point of view of the student, offering A series of vocal exercises presented with the same pur- 
table ant pose as those arranged for instrumental use, enabling 
ation — fal all members of a mixed class to participate in ensemble 
book gina s of successful experience as a Price 18¢ 
X- 
TUNING METHOD FOR BAND 
Jass By CHARLES B. RIGHTER and VICTOR GRABEL 
— METHODS BY WALTER BEELER “A” Set—61 Parts $3.75 Piano Cond. 75 
“B” Set—43 Parts 2.75 Parts, each .30 
\ TROMBONE “C” Set-25 Parts 1.75 
or The— 
BARITONE (Euphonium) 
BB> TUBA TUNING METHOD FOR ORCHESTRA 
In _ agi nag Mr. Beeler, who is Pigg By CHARLES B. RIGHTER and GEORGE DASCH 
T nized authority on brass instruments, gives students a «a , 
ASS most logical and comprehensive method. Psychologically pos 
sound, and presented as a progressive series of graded Se Par 2:50 
5) projects, the Beeler Methods are written with constant et—so Parts 2. intonati lity 
D vidual instruments. Definitions are graphic and easily 
grasped, with successive steps developed one at a time 
to give the and rapidly RHYTHM MASTER METHOD 
es increasing mastery of his instrument. 
—_ Price $1.00 each book FOR STRINGS 
o thi By ADAM P. LESINSKY 
re purpose of the M } is 
bea THE STRING BASS to provide suitable progressive material for the develop- 
By ARTHUR GOETZ ment of players from — 
(in Two Volumes) vious training in music. This method may be used for * 
ASS VOLUME I private instruction, for a class of single instruments or 
This book starts the student at the very beginning — giv- for material 
. 100] to hold the interest of the player. : pared in previous exercises. 
30 VIOLIN— BOOK I, BOOK II BOOK 75¢ 
VOLUME II VIOLA— BOOK I, BOOK II and BOOK III—each 75c 3% 
A continuation of Volume I, the material follows the CELLO— BOOK I, BOOK II and BOOK III—each 75¢ é 
same procedure in its presentation but with a wider range BASS — BOOK I—85c BOOk II and BOOK III— ea. 75¢ 
00 of technical skill directed to the development of tactile BOOKS I, II and III COMPLETE, each Instrument, $1.50 R: 
and motor co-ordination. Price $1.50 each VIOLIN VIOLA CELLO BASS 
ille } METHOD FOR THE FRENCH HORN—By Marvin C. Howe 
velop: | A method aimed at establishing in the young player a sound physical and musical ap- 
PLAN | proach to the -horn. Since the horn is best as a singer of smooth melodies heavier stress 
use by J is laid on legato playing than is usual in most beginning brass methods. All technical 
e $1.25 | problems are fully and logically explained. Price $1.00 
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for their rich tenor tone, and far out- 
number the violins he made, The 
viola was probably first in order of 
production, fitting the range of the 
male tenor voice. The best known of 
da Salo’s violins in existence today 
was the property of one of the great- 
est violinists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ole Bull (1810-1880). For more 
than one hundred and fifty years the 
instrument had been in a museum in 
Innsbruck, Austria, where it had 
been placed by a cardinal as an ex- 
ample of the fine work of its creator. 
In 180g, French soldiers sacked the 
museum and the violin was taken by 
a soldier, who eventually sold it to 
Rhehazek, a Viennese official and a 
collector of violins. Bull visited 
Vienna in 1839, saw the violin, and 
attempted to purchase it. Its owner 
refused to part with the instrument 
at that time, but agreed that if he 
ever did decide to, Bull would have 
first chance to secure it for 4,000 
ducats. One evening in 1841, when 
Bull was dining with Liszt and Men- 
delssohn in Leipzig, a messenger ar- 
rived with the news that the old col- 
lector had died and, according to his 
will, Bull was being given first 
chance to purchase the instrument. 
Over the protests of his two friends, 
Bull immediately paid the requested 
price, and subsequently won some of 
his greatest triumphs with that violin. 

When da Salo died in 1609, a 
pupil of his had already risen to 
great heights in Breccia. This man, 
Giovanni Paolo Maggini, born in the 
1580's, already had begun to experi- 
ment with da Salo’s model, varying 
the archings of the instrument, ap- 
plying fancy inlays of purfling, and 
ornamenting with various materials. 
The “Maggini model” is known to- 
day by the clover leaf purfled design 
on the back, with the line continued 
as a second row of purfling around 
the edge and an extra turn carved on 
the volute of some of the scrolls. 
When Maggini died in 1632, violin 
making in Breccia ceased for many 
years, 

Next in line came the father and 
founder of a great line of violin mak- 
ers and teachers of the craft, Andrea 
Amati of Cremona. Born in 1520, 
Amati was the older brother of 
Nicolo, who was the father of An- 
tonio and Geronimo. The latter son, 
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especially, made many changes in the 
Amati style which brought tne Lamily 
name great disunction in succeeding 
generauons. Geronimo s son, Nicolo, 
was not only a first-class maker ot 
violins, but the teacher in whose 
shop both Andrea Guarneri and An- 
tonio Stradivari received their early 
training. Nicolo Amati’s violins are 
distinguished for their extraordinary 
grace of outline, as well as for their 
beauty and power ot tone. Nicolo 
was aiso noted for his production of 
violas and cellos. 

Guarneri, known best as the foun- 
der ot a long line of vioun makers, 
was the grandtather ot Giuseppe, 
whose violins are the only ones which 
can be compared witn those of 
Amati’s tamous pupil, Antonio 
Stradivari. 


Stradivarius 


With Stradivari, or Stradivarius, 
the latinized version of his name, vio- 
lin making reached its peak, and fol- 
lowing his death at ninety-three in 
1737, the decline of the art to which 
he had brought such perfection be- 
gan. Stradivarius is so formidable a 
figure that it is worth while to scruti- 
nize his life for the reasons for his 
creative genius. As was said belore, 
he was a pupil of Amati’s, but at 
twenty-two he was producing finished 
violins, with labels bearing _ his 
name, and proclaiming Amati as his 
teacher. An examination of Amati’s 
violins from 1666 to the time of his 
death in 1684, shows the unmistak- 
able workmanship of Stradivarius. 
In this period also, however, Stradi- 
varius made many instruments which 
bore his own label, and which are 
considered among the finest he ever 
made. In style and workmanship, he 
patterned them after the creations 
of his old master, and his creations 
were in the finest tradition of the 
period. 

As he matured he made gradual 
changes in his instruments, enlarging 
his models but retaining the same 
width, He lengthened the bodies and 
slightly flattened the arching. These 
are known today as the “long pat- 
tern” violins. After a decade he dis- 
carded this model, and in 1700 began 
his so-called golden period, which re- 
sulted in his finest creations — in- 
struments which have been used as 
models ever since. In fact, his last 
violin, made in the last year of his 


life and known as the “Swan,” is a 
magnificent concert instrument show- 
ing only the most minute discrepan- 
cies, visible only to an expert. 

My own Stradivarius, made in 
1734, was one of four instruments 
made by the master in his ninetieth 
year. The violin belonged initially 
to the Princess Khevenhueller of 
Vienna, a noted violinist, and then to 
Joseph Bohm, teacher of Joachim 
and Auer. The Russian Czars bought 
it from Bohm and it remained in 
Russia until it was smuggled out 
during the revolution by Ivan Pop- 
off, who in turn sold it to Henry 
Goldman of New York for $60,000. 
Mr. Goldman made me a present of 
the instrument on my twelfth birth- 
day. 

I also own a Guarnerius made in 
1742. I use this instrument as a mate 
to my Stradivarius, because I have 
found that these old instruments de- 
velop fatigue through constant and 
hard use, The tone becomes hoarse 
and harsh like that of an overworked 
singer, and the instrument must be 
rested or its quality can be impaired 
permanently. My Guarnerius, which 
is the same size as the Stradivarius, 
belonged to a Russian art patron 
known as Pestel. Its cost, like that of 
the Stradivarius, was approximately 
$60,000. 

When Stradivarius first evolved his 
flatter patterns, which were less re- 
sponsive in tone than the arched type 
when new, they failed to receive ap- 
proval from many players. Soon, 
however, recognition of the beauty 
of the richer, fuller tone character- 
istic of the flatter pattern caused it 
to be adopted by violin makers the 
world over, and the identical pattern 
is used to this day. 

Stradivarius’ instruments rapidly 
covered all Europe, with the Italian 
dealer Luigi TVariso bringing many 
masterpieces to France and England. 
At the time of Tariso’s death (1854), 
several hundred violins were in his 
collection, including the “Salabue,” 
created in 1716 and considered one 
of the finest, if not the best, he made. 
Currently the instrument is in the 
hands of Alfred Hill, a private col- 
lector. Until fairly recently, few vio- 
lins of Stradivarius make were in 
America, the notable exception being 
the collection of Royal De Forest 
Hawley. The poverty which swept 
Europe after both world wars re- 
sulted in many instruments being 
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sold by impoverished nobility to 
Americans, and today, of the six hun- 
dred known examples of Stradiva- 
rius’ work in existence, over three 
hundred are in American hands. All 
told, it is believed that he produced 
about 1100 instruments, 

Some of the famous violins in 
American hands include two of 1690 
vintage, both of which were at one 
time the possession of Leopold Auer 
and represent the best type before 
the “long pattern.” Joachim’s instru- 
ment, other than the one I now own, 
was a long-patterned instrument of 
1698 vintage, and has been for many 
years the property of Hugo Kort- 
schak, the well-known Austrian vio- 
linist. The library of Congress has 
several instruments, including the 
1704 “Betts,” the “Casavetti” of 1727, 
and the “Castelbarco” cello of 1697. 
These were presented to the Library 
by Mrs. Matthew John Whittal. 
Some others in American possession 
include the “Cessol” of 1716, the 
“Wilhelmj” of 1725, and the “Lam- 
oureux” of 1735, as well as_ the 
“Swan” of 1737. Some of those owned 
abroad are the ‘“Hellier’” of 1679, the 
second of the ornamented violins 
made at Royal command; the 
“Alard” of 1715; and the “Tuscan” 
of 1716 at the Musical Institute in 
Florence. 

All the Stradivarius instruments 
are unmistakable to an expert. Each 
possesses its own individuality, with 
physical traits which make recogni- 
tion immediate as the work of this 
particular master. The Stradivarius 
has a singing voice of soprano qual- 
ity; the instruments of Guarneri and 
Maggini have a slightly darker, con- 
tralto quality; while those of Amati 
and Stainer possess a tone of clarity 
and brilliance without the breadth 
and far-reaching volume of the 
others. 

Stradivarius’ fame can be attrib- 
uted to his consistent artistic produc- 
tion of the finest type of instrument, 
never failing in the use of his skilled 
hand and eye to work out the minut- 
est details of finish, both inside and 
out, All his violins have exquisite 
form and incomparable varnish. This 
combination resulted in the best in- 
struments the world has ever known. 

Following Stradivarius, the great 
line of Italian violin makers de- 
clined. Neither of the master’s sons 
was comparable in his work, and 
with the death of Pietro Guarneri in 
1762 in Venice, the Italian school 
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Outstanding Favorites Everywhere 


Because these books contain the best copyrights from the catalogs of 
Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful *‘Duro-Style’’ covers... 
proven successes with every singing group .. . many songs arranged 
for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice... 
Edited by Hugo Frey. 


ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘‘Barber 
Shop Harmony" arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


SONGS FOR AMERICA 


163 Songs — A fast selling book containing copyrights from Robbins 
and Feist catalogs plus national songs, ballads, camp-fire favorites and 
a large variety of others. Many songs are arranged for four-part male 
and mixed voices, and others for trio voices which can also be sung 
as duets. : 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 19. WN. Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The Red-Nosed Reindeer” 


by JOHNNY MARKS 


“hudolph 


Price 
Song (Children’s Version) 
arr. by Albert .40 
Piano Solo (Simplified) 
arr. by Albert .50 


Accordion Solo, arr. by Galla-Rini....... .50 
Organ Solo, arr. by Viloma Gaumer .50 


Dance Orchestra 


arr. by Johnny Warrington................. 75 
Quickstep Band, arr. by Paul Yoder 

(Symphonic Band) 1.75 


Concert Band, arr. by David Bennett 
Can be used with chorals 


(Full Band) 3.00 
(Symphonic Band) 4.50 
Vocal Orch. F & Bb, arr. by Joe Leahy 1.00 


Price 

Two Part Voices (SA) 

arr. by Harry Wilson... .20 
Women’s Voices (SSA) 

arr. by Harry Wilson... .20 
Men’s Voices (TTBB) 

arr. by Harry 20 
Mixed Voices (SAB) 

arr. by Harry Wilson .20 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 

arr. by Harry Wilson 20 

WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 

Bb, Trumpet, arr. by Dick Jacobs.......... 40 
Eb Alto Sax, arr. by Dick Jacobs.......... 40 
Trombone or Cello, arr. by Dick Jacobs .40 
Bb Clarinet or Bb Tenor Sax 

Violin, Flute or Oboe 


1619 BROADWAY ° 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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| dependable, efficient 


EMB School Music Service 


Instrumental teaching materials, texts, 
literature, supplies, operettas, band, or- 
chestra and choral music of all publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


30 East Adams Street 


BASSES, GUITARS 


4 


BACKED BY AN IRONCLAD FACTORY GUARANTEE 


Write for catalog, KAY, 1640 Walnut St., Chicago 12 


CELLOS, MANDOLINS 


was at an end. But in other nations 
the art of violin making had been 
progressing. Perhaps the most famous 
craftsman was Jacobus Stainer, born 
in 1621. He developed into the 
finest violin maker of Germany, and 
the brilliant tone and easy response 
of his instruments made them the 
demand of most of the performers of 
his time. Others in this period 
worthy of consideration were the 
Kloz family of Mittenwald and Mat- 
thias Alban, also a Tyrolean. Hend- 
rick Jacobs in Holland followed the 
Amati pattern, and the early English 
violin makers followed  Stainer’s 
arched patterns to the flat surfaces of 
Stradivarius. 

Men we can pass on as masters of 
their time include Montagnana, Gof- 
friller, Seraphin, the Grancino and 
Testore families, Balestrieri, Guadag- 
nini and Gagliano, all families who 
were excellent craftsmen. 

In later years Storioni, Ceruti, Pres- 
senda and Rocca of Italy; Guersan, 
Pique, Lupot, Gand and Viullaume 
of France; Stoss and Giessenhof of 
Austria; Betts and Duke of England, 
all were more than worthy of men- 
tion. 


Instrument and Confidence 


Thus we come to the end of the 
long list of violin makers. One can- 
not say that a fine violinist today 
cannot be successful using a modern 
instrument, but the handicap of com- 
peting with the tone of a Stradi- 
varius in the hands of an equally 
competent performer is too great. 
That is why members of my craft 
will frequently spend the savings of 
a lifetime to acquire an old master’s 
production. Such an_ instrument 
leads to confidence, and confidence 
generally to success. But a word of 
warning: I am mindful of the second 
appearance of Pablo de Sarasate in 
London in 1884, after a sensational 
debut the prior year in which Sara- 
sate used a modern instrument. In 
his second recital, the violinist used 
a Stradivarius to play his own Zig- 
eunerweisen. George Bernard Shaw, 
writing for the London Times, com- 
mented caustically that “Mr. Sarasate 
was not content to play his own 
Zigeunerweisen faster than any other 
living violinist could play it, but ob- 
viously enraptured by his own tone, 
he saw fit to play the piece faster 
than he, Sarasate, could play it.” 
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STYCOS 


(Continued from page 6) 


profession, or by competent con- 
ductors who give an_ insufficient 
number of concerts per year. In any 
event, there is never enough playing 
experience under a competent con- 
ductor provided for music students, 
although this is a paramount req- 
uisite to playing in a symphony or- 
chestra. 

And then there are all the wind 
players who cannot even enter these 
orchestras because there are no 
vacancies, It is a constant source of 
discouragement for many students 
who come to a music school to gain 
orchestral experience and then find 
that they must wait three or four 
years before they will be given a 
chance to play. If it were not for 
civic and youth symphonies perhaps 
they would do no playing at all. All 
the students try to acquire experi- 
ence in this way while going to 
school, but how many find positions 
in a decent symphony orchestra after 
graduating? Let the deans answer 
this question. 

The inadequacy of music schools 
is “strike two” against the young 
musician. Perhaps “strike three” 
could be prevented by advocating 
more amateur and fewer professional 
musicians. This will be the inevi- 
table result anyway. But wouldn’t it 
be better to decide on this before 
wasting precious years and exorbi- 
tant sums of money in preparing for 
a profession which offers so few posi- 
tions? 

And so with good reason the 
morale of the music student is low. 
The future is uncertain and insecure 
for those already in the profession. 
With two strikes against him he 
practises his usual number of hours 
a day, feeling that there is always 
room for one more and hoping that 
someday he will get a “break.” Speed 
the day when the musician can look 
to the future instead of at it. 
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arranged to broadcast part of their 
concerts at no cost and with no 
sponsorship, in order to obtain the 
additional publicity and widened 
audience. 

However, concert broadcasting by 
community orchestras does not al- 
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Separate Prints Again Available: 


RECITATIVO AND SCHERZO for unaccompanied violin 
SONG OF INDIA (Rimsky-Korsakoff) for violin and piano 
HYMN TO THE SUN (Rimsky-Korsakoff) for violin and piano 
CHANSON ARABE (Rimsky-Korsakoff) for violin and piano 
BALLET MUSIC from Rosamunde (Schubert) for violin and piano 


and these for violin, cello and piano: 
ANDANTE (Beethoven-Kreisler) 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS (Kreisler-Biederman) 
INTERMEZZO (Agnus Dei) (Bizet-Kreisler) 
LONDONDERRY AIR (Traditional-Kreisler) 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH (Kreisler) 
NINA (Tre Giorni-Pergolese) (Kreisler) 
THE OLD REFRAIN (Kreisler) 


New! 
ITALIAN POLKA—for violin and piano-Rachmaninoff-Kreisler 


Ask your music dealer to serve you — he has all these publications. 
We do not sell at retail, but will gladly send new listings upon request. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


New York 18 
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Write for catalog listings of band, or- 
chestra, vocal and choral music, and 
full particulars on the EDGWARE, 
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ways bring the desired results. “The 
technical and engineering problems 
involved in orchestra broadcasts are 
great. Very few radio stations in the 
smaller cities possess acoustically 
treated studios sufficiently large to 
accommodate a symphony. Further- 
more, local station engineers may 
have had no opportunity to studv 
good orchestra pickup techniques. 
Satisfactory microphones are expen- 
sive and the station may not be 
able to afford them. 

As everyone knows, radio is a 


merciless taskmaster that magnifies 
all flaws in the orchestra’s perform- 
ance. Accurate timing of the per- 
formances, which is a must in radio, 
is very difficult for even the most 
experienced conductors and may 
prove well-nigh impossible for the 
young conductor just learning his 
business. The end result is that the 
quality of the orchestra’s perform- 
ance, as heard over the radio, may be 
very disappointing to everyone. It 
can result in shrinking the concert 
audience rather than increasing it. 


ennsylvania 


One to 12 weeks of study. More than 800 courses in 75 departments 
included in total offerings. Graduate courses in music and music edu- 
cation leading to degree of Master of Education, Master of Arts, or 


Doctor of Education: 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 


Band and Orchestra Techniques 


Main Summer Session—July 5 to August 11 


Seminar, Thesis « 
Composition, Pedagogy of Theory 
Music Pedagogy (Elementary) 
Music Pedagogy (Secondary) 
Conducting, Choral Techniques . 
Band & Orchestra Techniques . . 
Voice, Vocal Literature 

Organ 
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Piano 
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Pennsylvania 


Therefore, all of these aspects of 
broadcasting should be studied very 
carefully before an eager and en- 
thusiastic orchestra is plunged into 
the air waves. 


Rehearsal Broadcasts 

Several professional orchestras 
have used rehearsal broadcasts as a 
successful means of taking the lis- 
tener behind the scenes and showing 
what orchestras and concerts are 
made of. If well done, rehearsal 
broadcasts can result in fine pub- 
licity and wide music education and 
appreciation, but they must be re- 
hearsal broadcasts, not quasi-pre- 
pared concert broadcasts. One con- 
ductor recommends that they be 
given without either the conductor 
or the orchestra knowing definitely 
when they are on or off the air. 
In this way the broadcast will really 
carry the full flavor of a rehearsal, 
with its true informality, complete 
with the inevitable starts, stops, ex- 
planations, and so forth. Radio sta- 
tions hesitate to risk such a plan, 
for they have learned through ex- 
perience that occasionally a sym- 
phony rehearsal has excellent spon- 
taneity, but unfortunately not the 
kind which can be broadcast. 

One community orchestra experi- 
mented with an interesting format 
in which the orchestra manager and 
the radio announcer gave a sort of 
running commentary, similar to an 
on-the-spot newscast, of what was 
going on during the rehearsal. Two 
microphones were used, one for the 
conductor and orchestra and one at 
the back of the room for the ‘“‘com- 
mentators.” A radio staff member 
was selected because he knew noth- 
ing about symphony orchestras. As 
he listened and watched the rehear- 
sal, he asked questions about the 
music, the conductor’s remarks, the 
players, the instruments, and so on. 
The orchestra manager answered the 
questions. All of their remarks were 
ad lib, and whenever they talked, 
their conversation carried over the 
music. The program was a_ fairly 
exciting affair. 

Audience reactions to rehearsal 
broadcasts seem sharply divided. Ap- 
parently people either thoroughly 
enjoy them or are completely bored, 
and there is no pat explanation as 
to who will have which reaction. 
Music lovers and students of music 
vary as much in their reactions as 
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do the uninitiated. But that is to be 
expected, for some folks like to see 
a circus set up shop, while others 
prefer to see it only in its finished 
stage, with all of the attendant glitter 
and glamor. As an occasional pub- 
licity stunt, rehearsal broadcasts have 
value. Whether or not a nonprofes- 
sional orchestra can successfully carry 
on a series of such broadcasts is 
debatable. 


Disc jockey programs 


Programs of recordings of sym- 
phonic music are widely used to pro- 
mote symphony orchestras. These 
programs have all kinds of twists and 
angles—music quiz programs, music 
discussion and analysis programs, 
music appreciation programs, inter- 
view programs, previews of the mu- 
sic to be heard on coming concerts— 
and all can have value. They must 
have a proper balance between enter- 
tainment and instruction, and there 
must be good advance planning and 
thorough preparation for each pro- 
gram. Below is an outline of a por- 
tion of twenty-two weekly programs 
presented by the Charleston, West 
Virginia, Symphony and its conduc- 
tor, Antonio Modarelli. The pro- 
gram, titled “Meet Modarelli,” was 
designed to arouse interest in the 
music to be played on coming con- 
certs. 


PROGRAM I. 

Discussion: Overtures and interlude music, 
such as intermezzos and _preludes—their 
purpose and use in operas and suites. 

ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDINGS: Beethoven, Fg- 
mont Overture. 

Wagner, Prelude to third act of Lohen- 
grin. 

Gursts: Two symphony audience members. 


PROGRAM II. 


Discussion: What should you listen for in 
a symphony? What is the construction of 
a symphony? 

ILLUSTRATIVE RecoRDINGS: Haydn, London 
Symphony, first movement. 

Gursts: Two persons who had never at- 
tended any symphony concert because 
they “didn’t understand long-haired 
music.” 


PROGRAM III. 
Discussion: The bassoon and its use in 
symphonic literature. 
ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDING: 
cerer’s Apprentice. 
Guest: First bassonist of the orchestra, 
who played famous bassoon passages from 
several orchestral works. 


Dukas, The Sor- 


PROGRAM IV. 
Discussion: Nationalism in 


music. 


symphonic 
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ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDING: 
ian Rhapsody. 

Guests: Two adult advanced music stu- 
dents. 


Enesco, Rouman- 


PROGRAM V. 
Discussion: Tchaikovsky and his works. 
ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDING: ‘Tchaikovsky, Ro- 
meo and Juliet Overture. 
Guest: A Tchaikovsky “fan” from the 
symphony audience. 


PROGRAM VI. 

Discussion: Opera, and von Weber’s place 
as the champion of the German school in 
the development of opera. Story of der 
Freischutz. 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDING: von Weber, Over- 
ture to der Freischutz. 
Guests: Two opera “fans” from the sym- 


phony audience. 


PROGRAM VII. 
Discussion: Discussion of symphonic dances 
and rhythms and modern dance rhythms. 
ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDING: Brahms Dances, 
Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Gurst: A “beboop” fan who, before 
hearing the program, scorned symphonic 
‘music. 
PROGRAM VIII. 
Discussion: The viola—similarity to and 
differences from the violin. Same pas- 
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sages demonstrated on both instruments. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ReEcorDING: Handel, Viola 

Concerto. 

Gugst: Principal of the orchestra’s viola 
section, who appeared as viola soloist 
with the orchestra. 

Guest interview programs are a 
double hazard and require an espe- 
cially adept person to keep a radio 
program going smoothly. If unac- 
customed to radio appearances, the 
most intrepid men and women suc- 
cumb to sudden mike fright to such 
an extent that they even forget their 
own names. If the program falls flat 


on its face as the result of terrified 
guests, both the station and the or- 
chestra reap the most damning of 
results—people give the dial a flick 
and listeners are lost, not only for 
that particular program but also for 
succeeding ones, 

If a series of programs is under- 
taken, fairly complete plans should 
be worked out for the full series 
well in advance. What may look like 
a wealth of material for programs 
for thirteen weeks (the usual “run” 
of a series) can suddenly shrink to 
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desperate repetition. That is espe- 
cially true of interview programs 
relating to the orchestra, for people 
have a strange tendency to think 
alike and ask the same questions. 
About the time a third or fourth 
guest asks in an eager voice, “Just 
how did our orchestra happen to 
start in the first place?”, the king pin 
of the program and the radio pro- 
gram director inwardly groan, and 
the listeners turn their little plastic 
knobs elsewhere. 

However, through careful advance 
planning, good screening of material 
and questions, sound selection of 
program participants, and careful 
attention to variety, excellent series 
of radio programs can be developed 
by most symphony organizations— 
programs which will extend widely 
the orchestra’s following in the com- 
munity, and which the radio station 
will be proud to broadcast. So much 
for radio! 


Symphony Speakers’ Bureau 


Practically all orchestras which 
put on large-scale ticket sale cam- 
paigns arrange to have speakers 
appear before civic club and social 
organizations during the campaign 
period. This is fine as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go far enough. A 
symphony must keep at its long- 
range promotion work constantly, 
and there should be symphony talks 
of general informational nature 
going on throughout the year. 

Several women’s committees have 
established speaker’s bureaus, select- 
ing good public speakers from the 
orchestra personnel, from women’s 
committee members, executive board 
members, and persons in the com- 
munity who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in music and orchestra to bone 
up on it, each developing his or her 
own specialty. 

For instance, orchestra players 
work out talks relating specifically 
to their own instruments and the 
workings of their section within the 
orchestra. A minister board member 
may develop a talk on the relation- 
ship between religion and symphony 
music. A businessman may prepare 
a talk on the finances of the sym- 
phony and the evaluation which 
progressive business firms place on 
a symphony orchestra in the com- 
munity. 

A choice of these talks is then 
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offered to club and organization pro- 
gram chairmen, who are always fran- 
tic for ideas and speakers, Many of 
them will leap at the chance to have 
the programs for their groups. In 
this way, an orchestra can make 
dozens of fine contacts during a year 
with members of professional clubs, 
civic luncheon clubs, school assem- 
blies, church groups, women’s clubs, 
and countless other organizations 
whose attention will be focused on 
the symphony for at least one after- 
noon or evening. 

It will probably be impossible for 
the speaker to come away from such 
a meeting and report that the talk 
resulted in the sale of a specific num- 
ber of symphony tickets, or the 
collection of a specific amount in 
contributions. But rest assured, ulti- 
mately such a far-reaching project 
will mean increased understanding 
of and interest in the orchestra, and 
thus, eventual increased support for 
it. That is sound, long-range pro- 
motion and publicity. 


Symphony Study Groups 


The organization of neighborhood 
symphony study groups was touched 
on earlier in this series in an article 
relating to women’s committees. 
Through this plan, small informal 
groups are organized for the purpose 
of studying the concert music and 
the orchestra. Again, talks by various 
people concerning the music and 
composers can be offered by the sym- 
phony organization; recordings can 
be used, and fun and enjoyment can 
be had. Such a program results in 
bringing audience members into 
much closer participation with the 
symphony, and participating audi- 
ence members are a priceless posses- 
sion for any orchestra. They are 
transformed from passive, potential 
fault-finding listeners, into ardent 
missionaries for the symphony cause. 

Recently this study group plan 
was started by the Charleston Sym- 
phony Women’s Committee, and is 
meeting with good success. The plan 
Was originated by the organization of 
one group. All women ticketholders 
were invited to attend the first meet- 
ing and a tea, About seventy-five 
attended. The idea caught on, and 
before the next concert three groups 
in three different neighborhoods 
held preconcert sessions. Men_be- 
came interested in the plan, and by 
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the third concert, additional groups 
had started and some of the meetings 
were being held in the evenings so 
that both men and women could 
attend. 

A member of the Women’s Com- 
mittee who lived in a suburb then 
invited about twenty of her friends 
and acquaintances to an informal 
evening gathering in her home. for 
the express purpose of discussing the 
Cesar Franck D Minor Symphony, 
which was the major work for the 
coming concert. 


The orchestra’s English horn solo- 
ist—a public school music major and 
instructor—presented the program 
for the group. He discussed the mu- 
sic, playing the themes on his English 
horn and oboe, explaining the rela- 
tionship of the two instruments, etc., 
giving freely of his own enthusiasm 
and love of the music. The following 
spontaneous letter reflects the reac- 
tions of the people who attended 
the meeting and shows how much 
more the symphony concerts can 
mean to audience members if a little 
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preparatory work is done before the 
concert. 


My husband and I were so pleased to 
have the chance to learn about the Cesar 
Franck D Minor Symphony. Several of us 
who attended our little neighborhood 
group meeting decided to go to the con- 
cert together, and we found ourselves 
watching for the English horn player to 
come on the stage and then eagerly listen- 
ing for his solo passages. For the first time 
at a symphony concert, I was able to fol- 
low a certain melody and recognize it each 
time it occurred in the symphony, and that 
made the whole composition mean _ lots 
more to me. 


Symphony Promotion in the 
Public Schools 


Close cooperation between the 
symphony and the public schools 
can result in the most solid and 
valuable orchestra promotion pos- 
sible. In those instances in which the 
conductor of a community orchestra 
can plan his programs well in ad- 
vance of the concerts, a well rounded 
school music appreciation program 
dovetailing with the orchestra’s work 
can be developed. 
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Some school systems provide re- 
cordings of music to be studied. 
Other schools work through radio 
setups for the study of special sub- 
jects such as music. Some orchestras 
provide the school system with ad- 
vance program notes for all the 
music to be played by the orchestra 
throughout the year, With such ma- 
terials as these at their disposal, 
teachers of thousands of school chil- 
dren will interest their students in 
the music and work of the symphony 
—and so transfer these youngsters 
into audience members, thereby in- 
suring the permanence of a com- 
munity symphony. 

All of these promotion ventures 
take time, untold effort, and demand 
capable people to handle them. But 
a successful symphony orchestra re- 
quires exactly those things, year 
after year. It must be remembered 
that a symphony orchestra is an in- 
stitution. It can’t be purchased or 
built overnight. Every phase of it 
must be carefully nurtured and de- 
veloped—and that includes the audi- 
ence and the supporting public just 
as much as it refers to the actual 
playing unit. That is why good pro- 
motion and effective publicity are 
musts in the lives of symphony or- 
ganizations. 


BLIND 


(Continued from page 10) 


gate, and both of their names appear 
in the Rolls of Assessments for Sub- 
sidies in 1598 and 1600, 

Romeo and Juliet’ is the drama 
toward which musicians have in- 
stinctively turned to display their 
musical art. Seventeen operas have 
been made of this play. Gounod’s 
“sugar plum,” skillfully §manufac- 
tured out of this subject, is the most 
popular of them all, and will prob- 
ably continue so long as an attractive 
soprano and a romantic tenor can be 
found as lovers. Performances of this 
opera in Paris alone numbered in 
the hundreds, and its popularity 
is by no means confined to France. 

Berlioz may be ranked as the best 
French composer utilizing Shake- 
spearean motifs in music. His Romeo 


*The Germans have been especially at- 
tracted to this drama. Schlegel, Goethe, 
Wieland, Gervinus, Mommsen, Bodenstedt, 
Tieck, and others have given a Shake- 
spearean literature to Germany almost as 
voluminous as the English. 
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and Juliet “symphony,” which is not 
a symphony at all but rather a free 
cantata with much orchestral inter- 
luding, is considered the best musi- 
cal outcome of the Shakespearean 
subject up to the present time. The 
Ball at the Capulets, the Picture of 
Queen Mab, Romeo brooding in the 
Garden, and the Balcony Scene are 
colorful illustrations of the transmu- 
tation of our greatest poet into tone 
pictures. Berlioz’ wife (Harriet 
Smithson, famous Irish actress) was 
a lover of Shakespeare’s plays. Ber- 
lioz’ fiery passion for her led him to 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare led 
him to some of his greatest music. 


Poetry Becomes Music 


It may be regarded as axiomatic 
that great poets, whether musical 
themselves or not, always lead to 
great music. If a poet who is dear to 
the people, arises in any age or na- 
tion, a tone poet will follow to set 
his words to music, thus bringing 
the words still closer to the human 
heart. In the case of Shakespeare the 
influence was more far-reaching; his 
perspicacity has influenced compos- 
ers of three centuries and all of the 
civilized countries of the world. 
Heine found his fullest glory in the 
works of Robert Schumann and Ro- 
bert Franz. Goethe and Shakespeare 
led to Franz Schubert. There is a 
familiar story of how Schubert, stop- 
ping at a coffee house in Vienna, 
spied Tieze, his friend, sitting at a 
table in the garden reading a vol- 
ume of Shakespeare’s poetry. Schu- 
bert picked up the book and his 
eyes alighted on “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark.” Tremendously impressed by 
the poem, he ejaculated: “What a 
pity I have no music paper! I have 
just the melody for this poem!” 
Doppler, his intimate friend, came 
to the rescue, He drew a staff on the 
back of the bill of fare and presented 
it to Schubert. To be sure the lively 
conversation and the hurly-burly of 
the open air restaurant continued, 
but the humdrum noise didn’t dis- 
tract Schubert with his swift nota- 
tion. “Hark! Hark! the Lark” took 
Wings in the form of a most beauti- 
ful song: 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 

And Phoebus ’gins, arise 

His steeds to water at those springs 

On chalic’d flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
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To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet arise 

Arise, arise! 


After Iachimo,® by night, has stol- 
en the valuable bracelet, this charm- 
ing song is used ambiguously not 
only to disclose the time of day but 
also to dispel the previous mood of 

° Another Shakespearean poem was made 
famous by the immortal tune which Schu- 
bert prefixed to it: “Who is Sylvia?,” Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV, Sc. 2. 

*Cymbeline, Act Il, Sc. 3. 


heavy gloom. To be sure the im- 
mortal poet inspired the music, and 
the spirit of poetry transmutes itself 
into music. Wagner said, ‘Music is 
the handmaid of poetry, and in the 
wedding of the two arts, poetry is 
the man, music the woman, poetry 
leads and music follows.” 

Shakespeare’s musical perspective 
was pure. He loved music and valued 
it highly. To him music was a syn- 
onym for sweetness. 


1. A brook makes sweet music with the 
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enameled stones. 

2. Love is as sweet and music as bright 
as Apollo’s lute. 

$8. Music is an added beauty therefore 
let us include it in our drama. 

4. Music is a refining and civilizing 
force ordained to refresh the mind of 
man after his studies or his usual 
pain. 

5. Ophelia sucked “the honey of Hamlet’s 
music vows.” 

6. Nought so stockish hard and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time doth change 
his nature, 

The man that hath no music in him- 
self, 


Nor is not moved with concord of 
sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils, 
The motions of his spirits are dull 
as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
. Most heavenly music; It nips me unto 
listning and thick slumber 
Hangs on my eyelids; lets me rest 
8. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
the bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds 
of music 
Creep in our ears, soft stillness, and 
the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


=I 
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9. If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 


Shakespeare, the noblest dramatic 
poet the world has ever produced, 
displays his superiority in his musi- 
cal similes and metaphors: 

1. Thy tongue makes Welsh as sweet as 

ditties highly penned, 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer's 
bower, 

With ravishing division * to her lute.” * 

2. Shall we rouse the night owl in a 

“catch” that will draw three souls 
out of one weaver?” 

3. That strain again—it had a dying fall: 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. 

4. Once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s 
back, 

Uttering such a dulcet and harmoni- 
ous breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her 
song; 

And certain stars shot madly from 
their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


Shakespeare’s dramatic gifts and 
musical gifts went hand in hand. In 
several instances music is used as a 
means to an end in getting charac- 
ters on and off!® the stage gracefully 
and plausibly. Music is also employ- 
ed to create atmosphere, emotional 
appeal, and to conjure up imaginary 
stage settings. The songs are invari- 
ably appropriate to the dramatic 
action and some of the dramas con- 
tain no less than six songs.14 

As a general rule, the actors in 
the early dramas were not expected 
to sing.!* Many of the Shakespearean 
characters, however, were singers and 
a dozen can be named without stop- 
ping to think: Desdemona, Ophelia, 
Ariel, Autolycus, Juno, Stephano, 
Julia, Amiens, Titania, Hymen, Mer- 
cutio, Mistress Quickly. In order to 
increase the hiatus of the love scene 

* Division was the breaking of a melody, 
or its descant into small notes. 

§ King Henry IV, Act I, Sc. 1. 

® Twelfth Night, Act II, Sc. 3. Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek and the clown sing, 
“Hold Thy Peace.” Sir Toby names catch 
after catch, but he sings only one complete 
catch. 

The Clown. (Twelfth Night, Act IV, 
Sc. 2), singing as he makes his departure, 
maintains the note of comedy with Malvolio 
to the very end of the scene. 

As You Like It; Twelfth Night. 

*” Occasionally, in the comedies, profes- 
sional singers were introduced without any 
reference whatsoever to the play. 
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between Touchstone and Audrey, 
Shakespeare introduces two pages 
with beautiful voices:!% 


Touchstone: Tomorrow is the joyful day, 
Audrey; tomorrow will we be married. 
Audrey: I do desire it with all my heart, 
and hope it is no dishonest desire to 
desire to be a woman of the world. Here 
comes two of the banished duke’s pages. 
First Page: Well met, honest gentleman. 
Touchstone: By my troth, well met: Come, 

sit, sit, and a song. 

Second Page: We are for you: sit i’ the 
middle.* 

First Page: Shall we clap into ’t roundly, 
without hawking, or saying we are 
hoarse; which are the only prologues to 
a bad voice? 

The pages sing: 

It was a lover and his lass— 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino— 

That o’er the green cornfield did pass. 

In the springtime, the only pretty 
ring-time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, 
ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


The carol they begin that hour— 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino— 

How that a life was but a flower 

In the springtime the only pretty ring- 
time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, 
ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


And therefore take the present time— 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino— 

For love is crowned with the prime 

In the springtime the only pretty ring- 
time, 

When birds do sing hey ding a ding, 
ding: 

Sweet lovers love the spring * 


Shakespearean aristocracy went to 
the theatre not only to witness a 
good drama but also to hear the lat- 
est music. So, the theatre allied itself 
with popular taste and _ provided 
music for its patrons. Audiences ex- 
pected it. They demanded it. They 
were critical of it, Shakespeare was 
aware of this, and so introduced 
music as realistically as possible into 
scenes: (A) Comic characters sang 
ballads, sometimes sentimental songs 
and occasionally love songs; (B) fair- 
ies and witches sang their own char- 

“This is the only place in this play 


where these characters appear. 4s You Like 
ft, Act 3: 


“ The allusion here is to the old English 
rhyme: “Hey-diddle-diddle, the fool in the 
middle.” 


® As You Like It, Act V, Sc. 3. 
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acteristic songs; (C) apprentices, 
soldiers, beggars, servants and the 
like invaribly sang humorous songs 
and “catches”; (D) serenaders sang 
love songs; the “singing boys’’!® sang 
art songs and more polished songs; 
Music came on with the army. The 
shrill cry of the trumpet and the roll 
of drums made six “supers” appear 
a mighty host. It gave realism to the 
action because it was always a copy 


* The “singing boys” were not only well 
trained to sing but to act as weil. 


of the way music was employed in 
everyday life: 
Autolycus, the rogue, sings raptur- 
ously: 
When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why then comes in the sweet o’ the 
year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s 
pale. 
The white sheet bleaching on the 
hedge, 
With, hey! the sweet birds, O how they 
sing! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


BUILDING THE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DE- 
PARTMENT by Llewellyn Bruce Jones — 
An excellent outline for the inexperienced 
music teacher who has assumed the role of 
director of school, church, lodge or neighbor- 
hood instrumental department. Ideal also for 
the director who wishes to revise his program 
and inject new ideas into the department. 
Among other subjects included are Orgonizing 
the Program, Rehearsal Routine, and Selecti 

Care and Handling of Instruments, library 
and Uniforms. (O 3294) 3.50 


SIGNPOSTS TO music by Alvaretta West 
—An pti Pp h that stimulat 
singing, playing, listening and outside read- 
ing thus fitting into choral, instrumental and 
music appreciation classes. This material is 
used with equal success in junior high and 
high school classes. Throughout the book are 
valuable lists of suggested books, records 
and instr 


(O 2473) 2.00 
Student's Workbook (O 24730) .35 


TECHNIQUES IN CHORAL CONDUCTING by 
Archie N. Jones —A concise guide for di- 
rectors of schools, colleges and church choir 
groups. It stimulates the reader to extract 
ideas and techni t with them, 
improve on them, ‘ond make them his own. Dis- 
cusses Tone Quality, Diction, Choral Interpre- 
tation, Program Building and other topics. 

(O 3358) 3.00 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PIANIST’S FINGERS 
by Arnold Schultz — This is an analysis of 
finger-movement, a progressive departure in 
technical theory, based upon the conception 
of the finger as three seporate component 
parts, Chapters of special interest are The 
Skeleton, Contra-Fixation Movement ond the 
Use of Various Touch-Forms. (O 3645) 5.00 


vild- your ‘summer reading on these 
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HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANUSCRIPT by 
Harold M. Johnson —An_ exercise-method 
handbook graded and designed for the at- 
tainment of expert techni in the f 
of music characters. Methods stress legibility 
with an eye to neatness, uniformity and 
artistic attractiveness. Also included is helpful 
information on correcting proofs, duplicating 
processes, and how to secure a copyright. 

(O 3390) .75 


THE ART OF SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC 
by Bainbridge Crist — For those interested 
in the actual writing of music to fit words; 
for the singer who wants to improve his in- 
terpretation by a knowledge of ph g and 
Uses d 


A. 


art songs ‘es examples. 


(O 3293) 2.00 


THE PIANIST’S APPROACH TO SIGHT- 
READING AND MEMORIZING by Beryl 
Rubinstein—A worth-while series of explana- 
tions, observations and analyses designed to 
aid pianists in developing flvency and pro- 
ficiency in sight-reading and memorization. 
A graded list of sight-reading material is 
included. (O 3566) 1.00 


SING HIGH, SING LOW by William Ernest 
Ross — Written particularly for teachers of 
singing, music and speech and serious vocal 
students this thwhile book includes chapters 
on Quality, Diction, Range, Flexibility, Inter- 
pretation, Vocalization and Stage Deportment. 

(O 3639) 2.00 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION by 
Frances Wright — A th ti 

guide in four parts — with chapters on Sing- 
ing, learning Mechanical Aids, Distinctive 
Phases of Music Education and other related 
subjects. Questions at the end of each chapter 
serve as refreshers. (O 2936) 3.50 
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The lark, that tirra, lira chants, 

With hey! with hey! the thrush and 
the jay; 

Are summer's songs for me and my 
aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


But shall I go mourn for that, my 
dear? 

The pale moon shines by night: 

And when I wander here and there, 

I then do most go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the sow-skin budget; 

Then my account I will may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. 


(A) Sir Toby requests a love song 
and the Clown sings expressively: 


O Mistress Mine, where are vou 
roaming? 

O stay and hear; your true love's 
coming, 

That can sing both high and low. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journey’s end in lovers’ meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ‘tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come, is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty; 
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TAYLOR 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


* 


No. For Male Voices 


4466 . Tricolor 
4467 . Plantation Love Song 


4830 . Hymn to the Virgin (XIV. cent.) 

4831 . Before the Shrine (Breton) 

4832 . Mayday Carol (Essex county) 

4833. The Well Beloved (Armenian) 

4834 . My Johnny was a Shoemaker (English) 

4835. Hame, Hame, Hame (Scotch) 

5671 . Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) 

6118 . Oh, Caesar, Great Wert Thou. From “The King’s Henchman” 
6636 . Wake Thee, Now Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) 

Song to Bohemia (Czecho-Slovak) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth's a stuff will not endure.” 


(B) Ariel, the invisible phantom 
sprite, sings as he helps to attire 
Prospero: 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer merrily. 

' Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 

bough, 


(B) Titania, Queen of the Fairies, 
had as her bed a fairy bower on a 
bank, where grew wild thyme, cow- 
slips, sweet violets under canopy of 
woodbine, musk-roses, and eglantine. 
Here Titania always slept some part 
of the night under a coverlet of an 
enameled skin of a snake, which 
though a small mantle, was wide 
enough to wrap a fairy in. Puck 
finds Titania giving orders to her 
fairies as to how they were to em- 
ploy themselves while she slept. 
“Some of you,” said her majesty, 
“must kill cankers in the musk-rose 
buds, and some wage wars with the 
bats for their leathern wings, to 
make my small elves coats; some of 
you keep watch that the clamourous 
owl, that nightly hoots, comes not 
near me; but first, sing me to sleep.” 

The fairies sing: 


You spotted snakes, with double 
tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs be not seen, 

Newts, and blindworms, do no wrong; 

Come not near our Fairy Queen. 


Philomele with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby, 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; Julla, lulla, lul- 
laby: 

Never harm 

Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh. 

So good night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! 
Beetles black approach not near; 
Worm nor snail, do no offense; 


(C) Don Pedro and Benedick in 
a punning, humorous manner final- 
ly inveigle Balthazar, the servant to 
Don Pedro, into singing: 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never: 
Then sigh not so, 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny: 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 
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Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny: 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny 


(C) The clown! digs and sings: 


In youth when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet, 

To contract, O, the time for my 
behove, 

O, methought, there was nothing meet. 


Hamlet is terribly annoyed by the 
clown’s singing and he says to Hor- 
atio: “Has this fellow no feeling of 
his business? He sings at grave mak- 
ing.” 

The clown continues: 

But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 


And hath shipped me into the land, 
As if I had never been such. 


The clown throws up a skull 
which Hamlet scrutinizes. The clown 
continues to sing: 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 
For—and a shrouding sheet: 

O, pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 


(D) Julia,'8 in male attire, sings 
this charming love song beneath 
Silvia’s window as she hears the 
voice of her lover, Proteus, joining: 

Who is Silvia? What is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy fair, and wise is she; 

The heavens such grace did lend her, 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 

And being helped, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 

She excells each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth swelling, 
To her let us garland bring. 


(E) Mariana! is bethrothed to 
Angelo, an officer, who is renowned 
for his rigid justice. She is discovered 
sitting in a room at the moated 
grange. A choir boy sings this im- 
mortal love song: 

Take, oh take those lips away, 


That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 


Lights that do mislead and the morn: 
“ Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 1. 
“The Two Gentleman of Verona, Act 
BV, 
® Measure for Measure, Act IV., Sc. 1. 
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But my kisses bring again, bring again, 
Seals of love but seal’d in vain, seal’d 
in vain. 


(F) Alarums, rolls of drums, es- 
pecially in the historical dramas, are 
very often “excursions” or simply 
sallies or skirmishes. Alarums are 
used very effectively in Julius Cae- 
sar.2° Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, 
Brutus, Cassius and their army make 
a spectacular entrance by the use of 
the alarum. A low alarum is used 
as a warning of approaching danger. 

Julius Caesar, Act V., Sc. 1. 


The alarum gets louder and louder 
when the soldiers of both armies ap- 
pear. The alarum is heard through- 
out the scene; it is used in the cli- 
mactic spot when Antony, Octavius, 
Messala and their army emerge vic- 
torius, 

Incidental music was introduced 
in between acts. The musicians sat 
in a balcony and not in front of the 
stage as they do today. Stage direc- 
tions as early as 1562 called for the 
following instrumentation: violins, 
cornets, oboes, flutes, and drums; 
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sometimes the cithern, pandore and 
sackbut (trombone) were added. 
Eight to ten musicians were employ- 
ed in each important theatre from 
about 1600 on, Infrequently musi- 
cians in the theatre orchestras were 
required to take small speaking parts 
in the drama also. In vocal ensem- 
bles every part was sung by men and 
boys. No woman ever appeared on 
the English stage before the Civil 
War. Treble parts were always sung 
by boys with unchanged voices. 


Attention Getting 


A curious musical conceit of the 
Elizabethan days was to cut a door 
in the back of the violone (contra- 
bass) and put a small boy inside the 
instrument. In the due course of 
events the contrabass player would 
play the bass part on his instrument; 
he would sing the “mean” (melody) 
and the invisible boy would sing the 
obligato. This would create quite a 
furore in the audience. 

Sometimes music is used by Shake- 
speare to increase the emotional ten- 
sion and to heighten the plot. In a 
moment of the darkest agony where- 


in Desdemona*! has a presentiment 
of coming evil, the soul of this in- 
nocent character is poured forth in 
the simplest and truest song, “O, 
Willow, Willow.” This is one of the 
most beautiful but saddest ballads 
known, and intensifies the pathos of 
this tragic drama. 

The poor soul sat sighing by a syca- 

more tree, 

Sing ail a green willow 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on 

her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willow: 

The fresh streams ran by her, and 

murmured her moans, 

Sing willow, willow, willow: 

Her salt tears fell from her, and 

softened the stones; 

Sing willow, willow, willow: 

Prythee, hie thee he’ll come anon— 

Sing all a green willow, must be my 

garland. 

(A) Occasionally music and death 
are yoked together; (B) more often 
it is music and moral feeling; (C) 
less frequently it is music and melan- 
choly; (D) again it may be music 
and madness (or insanity); or (E) 
music and love. 


(A) Portia? has locked herself in 
71 Othello, Act IV, Sc. 3. 


* The Merchant of Venice, Act III, Sc. 2. 


one of the caskets. She speaks: 


Let music sound, while he (Bassanio) 
doth make his choice; 
Then if he loose he makes a swan * 
like end, 

Fading in music that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall 
be the stream, 

And watery death-bed for him. He may 
win, 

And what is music then? 


(B) In the chamber scene of 
Romeo and Juliet,** Juliet is plead- 
ing with her lover to stay, urging that 
it was the nightingale and not the 
lark whose notes they heard. She at 
last yields to their separation with: 

It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away; 

It is the lark who sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unleasing 

sharps. 

(C) Queen Katherine” is the wife 
to Henry VIII and widow of his de- 
ceased brother. She finally dies of a 
broken heart and in the agony of 
her remorse she says: ‘“Take thy lute, 
wench, my soul grows sad with trou- 
bles; sing and disperse them if thou 
canst.” The maiden sings: 

* The allusion here is to the opinion that 
the swan utters a plaintive musical note at 
the approach of death. 

* Romeo and Juliet. Act III, Sc. 5. 

Sitenry VIL, Act: Sc. 1. 
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Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing 
To his music, plants and flowers, 
Ever sprung as sun and showers, 
There had made a lasting spring. 


(D) Ophelia,”® is a victim of the 
whirlpool of tragic events which sur- 
round her. Ophelia sings: 


And will he not come again? 
No, no, he is dead, 

Go to thy deathbed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 
And flaxen was his poll: 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan 
Gramercy on his soul! 


(E) Armado** 
Sing, boy; my spirit grows heavy in 
love. 
Moth: And that’s great marvel loving a 
light wench. 
Armado: I say, sing. 
Moth: Forbear, till this company be past. 
Armado’s declaration of love is de- 
rived from the ballad which Moth, 
“the most acute juvenal” and one of 
the most thoroughly original Shake- 
spearean creations, sings: 
If she be made of white and red, 
Her faults will ne’er be known; 
* Hamlet, Act IV, Sc. 5. 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act I, Sc. 2. 
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For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale white shown: 
Then, if she fear, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know; 

For still her cheeks possess the same, 
Which native she doth owe. 


Was Shakespeare’s use of music in 
his dramas an artistic success? Did 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 
gain or lose by the addition of 
music? 

The use of music in the Shake- 
spearean plays gave life, variety, and 
color to the action. Many of the 
songs have enriched English litera- 
ture for all times. It was all due to 
Shakespeare’s adroitness in the way 
he introduced music, as it was not 
relished in the plays of Fletcher, 
Beaumont, Jonson, and others. ‘The 
songs that appear in the romantic 
tragedies are almost without excep- 
tion skillfully introduced and they 
are tremendous in their emotional 
effect. In his comedies he gave way 
to popular appeal and damaged his 
dramas as works of artistic unity to 
a certain extent by introducing songs 
at random. 

No man of any century ever gave 
the drama such an impulse for good 
as did Shakespeare. From a literary 
standpoint no one can imagine any- 
thing so Herculean in stature or so 
perfect in texture as his dramas. As 
he grew in soul and intellect he be- 
came strong, and strong men make 


it possible for others to be strong. 

His was a sublime spirit blest with 
the eternal unities and as his soul 
gave out its sublime emotions in per- 
petuity to the world the world be- 
came receptive and gloried in his 
creativeness. Yes, Shakespeare loved 
his art; he understood it and he 
most perfectly voiced its beauties 
to the world, 
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in strings or voices; staccato is only 
medium sharp; ruggedness is lack- 
ing. In short, it is a light choir, not 
possessing particularly unusual or 
colorful qualities but making up for 
these in steady, reliable qualities. 
The clarinet choir needs help for 
heavy, more colorful, more precus- 
sive, and yet just as reliable quali- 
ties. A simple choir of brass is the 
answer. 

Simplicity with the maximum re- 
sults is the essence of the develop- 
ment here. A homogeneous choir of 
brass, furnishing color, percussive 
power, and well-contained fortissimo 
is needed. Considering the value of 
mutes, the trumpet-trombone choir 
is the answer. 

How does this brass choir stack up 
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designed and appraved by 
school band experts. 
For true clarinet tone 
and exceptional playing 
ease, the ENDURO 
mouthpiece is a necessity 
in the formative years. At all 
BRILHART dealers. 


ARNOLD At 


NEW YORK 


Beginning with the next issue, 
Volume Vill, Number 4, The 
Music Journal will establish a 


new schedule of publication 


dates. The magazine will con- 


tinue to appear six times each 


year — in January, February, 


April, September, October, and 
November. 


This change is made because we 
believe that it will be a more sat- 
isfactory schedule for both read- 
ers and advertisers. Readers will 
receive the magazine during the 
heart of the professional season, 
when they are most interested in 


knowing the views and opinions 
of our authors. Advertisers will 
have their messages in the hands 
of their customers at the time 
when there is greatest interest in 
purchasing the materials and 
services advertised. 
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on musical potential? In open four- 
voice harmony it is tried and true; 
chorales by such a choir have a 
strong singing quality which is fa- 
mous. In closed harmony of five, six, 
eight voices we have sounds of rich- 
ness, brilliance, sonority, thrilling 
power, and percussive quality which 
are unequalled. In either closed or 
open harmony the use of mutes gives 
wide variety in dynamics and tone 
color. (In this connection, at least 
a half dozen of the best mutes de- 
veloped in recent years should be 
standard equipment for concert 
band trumpeters and trombonists.) 

We can go on with the well-known 
capabilities of this choir, noting the 
fact that it is standard in the sym- 
phony and in the radio and dance 
orchestras, It is already clear that the 
major inadequacies of the clarinet 
choir are offset by this brass choir. 

By providing this combined choir 
with the extremes of range as simply 
as possible, we have what might be 
called a basic band—an ensemble 
simple in make-up, available, prac- 
tical, versatile, and capable of serv- 
ing as an independent medium for 
any kind of essential musical treat- 
ment found in the literature of 
Western music. 

The flute and piccolo have no 
competitors for the top range. In the 
basic band a single flute part with 
enough players to match the weight 
of parts in the clarinet choir is suf- 
ficient. ‘The piccolo is in parenthesis, 
and both instruments serve the 
heavy as well as the light choirs for 
the high range. 

The most practical low instru- 
ments are tuba for the heavy choir 
and bass viol for the light. The fact 
of heterogeneity with the choirs con- 
cerned is not disturbing, since the 
function served is accomplished so 
long as the quality of homogeneity 
exists in the four voices of the choir 
itself. Time will tell whether the 
contra-bass clarinet, contra-bass trom- 
bone, or any other instrument will 
do the job better. 

Generating from the clarinet choir 
is the basic band. 

The most important fact about 
this ensemble of eleven parts is its 
bivad musical potential. There is 
not an essential musical treatment, 
excluding, of course, music that de- 
pends for its existence on being 
played by particular instruments, 
which cannot be well transmitted in 
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Flutes (piccolo) 
Clarinets I 


Light Choir 


BASIC 
BAND 


Heavy Choir 


Clarinets II 
Clarinets III 
Bass Clarinets 
Bass Viols 


Clarinet Choir 


Trumpets I 
Trumpets II 
Trombones I 


Brass Choir 


Trombones II 
Tubas 


a direct, clear way by using the re- 
sources of this group. It compares 
with other known independent 
mediums of essentially simple, homo- 
geneous nature, It is, then, qualified 
to be the basis around which larger 
band combinations may be built, 
just as the chamber orchestra, classic, 
medium, or large orchestra is built 
around the string choir. 

It is important to note that the 
list includes nothing new, yet with 
slight change in concept of and em- 
phasis on already existing parts, new 
doors are opened and a new scoring 
philosophy is established on sound 
musical principles. 

It should be noted that the play- 
ers of instruments in the basic band 
are most readily available. An in- 
teresting but not necessarily signifi- 
cant point is that, with the excep- 
tion of the tuba and of course the 
“bull fiddle,” all the instruments in 
the basic band are cylindrical bore 
instruments. 

Carrying on the process of de- 
veloping the full instrumentation 
from the basic band, we find nu- 
merous problems dissolving into thin 
air. From the point of establishment 
of the basic band we can now add 
other choirs and sections of the coni- 
cal bore instruments as color choirs. 

Both the French horn section and 
baritone section possess qualities 
which contribute in many functions 
throughout the band, having excel- 
lent blending and welding powers, 
as well as extreme beauty in solo. 
These instruments should be repre- 
sented by several players per part, 
with divisi available as in the basic 
band. Two parts for horns and one 
for baritone will serve most musical 
situations. 

The double reed choir and the 
saxophone choir should be treated 
as color choirs. The real value and 
independence of these two choirs in- 
crease greatly with the establishment 
of the bass clarinet section. The bas- 


soon, tenor sax, and baritone sax, 
as well as baritone horn, are relieved 
of the menial task of making up for 
this hole as it now exists, and the 
gain in their more advantageous, 
dignified, and effective use is the 
automatic result. 

The double reed choir can be as 
it generally is now: Oboe I, Oboe II 
or English horn, Bassoon I, and Bas- 
soon II, The sax choir as a color 
group takes on its proper value and 
significance. It no-longer has to do 
only helping jobs for French horn, 
bass clarinet, bassoon, third clarinet, 
baritone horn, second oboe, etc. It 
can stand as a section of great beauty 
in itself. The present set-up of two 
altos, tenor, and baritone is fine for 
a four-voice choir. A five-voice choir 
with two tenors or with bass sax, 
along with several other combina- 
tions is available as required. 

In both the double reed and sax 
choirs it is my opinion that one 
player per part is best, being more 
in keeping with the color usage for 
which these instruments are so ef- 
fective and valuable. Rarely should 
more than two players per part be 
used, with the possible exception of 
situations where an educational or 
similar purpose is served. 

If differentiation between cornet 
and trumpet is desired by the com- 
poser or arranger, a choir of cornets 
and_baritones, even including 
fleugelhorns, may be utilized. As a 
matter of fact, from here on any 
additions whatever to the score are 
possible as long as the combination 
called for in that score is the instru- 
mentation that is published and 
used in performance. 

With the usual percussion and the 
increase of the flute section to two 
parts plus piccolo we arrive at a new 
concept of the band instrumentation 
which, with the exception of the 
clarinet choir change, is very close 
to the band as it exists generally to- 
day. 
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Differences between this list and 
some of the better scores for band I 
have seen are not great. Yet the con- 
cept of the clarinet choir seems to 
bring order out of the whole in 
greater degree than ever before in my 
experience. Other set-ups have ranged 
from mildly chaotic to impossible. 


‘Top for ¢ Piccolo 
FULL All l Flutes I 
BAND Choirs Flutes II 
Oboe | 
Bassoon I 
Bassoon IT 


Alto Sax I 
Alto Sax II 
Color 
‘Tenor Sax 
Baritone Sax 
Clarinets I 
Clarinets II 
Clarinets 


Bass Clarinets 
Bass Viols 


Horns I 
Horns II 


Basic 


Band light 


Choir 


Color 


for single or combined use, yet al- 
lowing as many “cross choir line” 
usages as permutations and combi- 
nations permit. Whatever the selec- 
tion of instruments, under no cir- 
cumstances should we ever again 
have to put up with the abomination 
of cross-cueing. 


Oboe IT (English Horn) 


(Divisi is available for 
any voice of the clari- 
net or trumpet-trom- 
bone choirs, and flute, 
horn, and baritone sec- 
tions.) 


Clarinet Choir 


Trumpets I (or Cornets) 
Heavy Trumpets II (or Cornets) 


Choir Trombones I 


Trombones II 
Baritones - - - 
Tubas 


Percussion, Piano, Harp, etc. 


In this list, to me, the functions and 
interrelationships of the individual 
instruments, the choirs, the sections, 
the woods, the brasses, all have defi- 
nition and clarity. I am able to see 
how to compose for band, and to 
score, without makeshifting, cross- 
cueing, unnecessary doubling and 
safety devices, music which hereto- 
fore was not satisfactory. In short, | 
now know what the band is, and as 
a result I now know what it can do. 
Furthermore, I know it can do much 
more than it has; as much now as I 
have for years believed it could. And 
what’s more, this is possible without 
destroying all the great work the 
concert band has accomplished thus 
far, all the best which is now in its 
literature! 

Above is a suggested score ar- 
rangement and concept of full band. 
The arranger or composer would of 
course have available such combina- 
tions from the list as suit his needs; 
for instance, clarinet choir alone or 
with a solo instrument, basic band 
plus two horns and two oboes, and 
so on. Complete choirs are available 
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Cornets I 
Cornets II 
Baritones I 
Baritones IT 


Color 


There is a matter of unfinished 
business, the practical problem of 
the bass clarinet change. The prob- 
lem is not one of players; the time 
required to make a bass clarinet 
player out of a well-chosen clarinet- 
ist is no greater than the time re- 
quired to mold a smooth-working, 
well-balanced bass clarinet section 
or a clarinet choir. The only prob- 
lem is one of instruments. This re- 
quires time, money, and argument 
with the controller of the budget, 
but this is the kind of obstacle the 
band director is used to overcom- 
ing, 

Suppose this season the band di- 
rector encounters a new publication 
which calls for a functioning clarinet 
choir. My suggestion is to place all 
available bass clarinets with the 
clarinet section in any manner which 
suits the director, and to bolster to 
the point he feels necessary for 
proper balance this bass clarinet sec- 
tion with baritone sax, bassoon, or 
cello. These players should be extra, 
so that if the score calls for sax or 
double-reed choir, those elements 


will not be disturbed. The published 
bass clarinet part can then be either 
transposed at sight, written out by a 
member of the organization, or, as 
a courtesy, the publisher might 
furnish at cost and on request, trans- 
posed substitute parts which are 
photostated, blueprinted, or other- 
wise reproduced from manuscript. 
These should not be published, for 
to do so draws back into the picture 
one of the problems we are trying 
to solve. 

In our experiments on this idea at 
the University of Colorado we have 
found that existing scores are often 
enriched by the strong bass clarinet 
section, and many now unnecessary 
doublings are easily eliminated with 
effective results. The hitherto almost 
completely ignored bass _ clarinet 
players respond enthusiastically to 
the new situation and_ responsi- 
bilities. The alto clarinet players, 
who are put over on bass clarinet, 
seem delighted, and needless to say 
the alto clarinet part is not missed 
by anyone, not even by them. 


In scoring for band, students find 
problem after problem disappearing 
in the new set-up. I should add that 
at Colorado now the trumpet vs. cor- 
net argument is still in the air, but 
we are working on it! Meanwhile the 
basic and important change has been 
made and the results are beginning 
to show. 

So is the substance of my proposi- 
tion, Certainly all who are concerned 
with the future of the concert band 
want to see its literature broadened, 
its speech made more articulate. We 
all want it to be a greater instru- 
ment, bringing a higher and higher 
level of music to the most discerning 
audiences and to the hundreds of 
thousands of listeners in places 
where the symphony cannot exist 
but where the concert band can. 


It is my hope that this discussion 
indicates definite steps. I have tried 
not to be arbitrary in detail or in 
principle. The proposal is not one 
of revolution, but of refinement, 
clarification, simplification, adjust- 
ment between functional and prac- 
tical considerations. Nothing good is 
lost; there is only gain. Opposition, 
obstacles, criticism, ideas, and sug- 
gestions are earnestly invited in the 
hope of bringing about as soon as 
possible the growth of the American 
concert band to the stature which we 
who love the band want it to reach. 
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GROWING REPERTOIRE 


Through its own publishing activities, those of 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. (AMP), and those of its affiliate 
publishers, BMI continues to expand its grow- 
ing music repertoire. 


In all fields of music BMI has been develop- 
ing vast repertoires that might never have 
existed. For BMI has stimulated and encour- 
aged hundreds of talented young composers and 
new publishers. The music world has been 
strengthened and solidified because of BMI’s 
useful and enterprising activities. 


SERVICE ACHIEVEMENT 


BMI’s full and clear understanding of the force 
of music today is conspicuously reflected in the 
widespread acceptance of its facilities and 
services. 


Now in its tenth year, BMI has achieved a no- 
table distinction as an organization dedicated 
to the world of music. 

BMI-licensed music has been broadcast by 

BMI emphasizes its Service in Music through 
a variety of specific programming aids and 
numerous practical services to those who use 
and perform music. As a result of this devotion 
to service, broadcasters and other users of music 


every performing artist, big name and small 
name, on every program, both commercial and 
sustaining, over every network and every local 
station in the United States and Canada. 


are demonstrating their preference in the per- Every concert artist, vocalist and instrumen- 


formance of BMI-licensed music. talist, and every symphony orchestra in the 


world has performed BMI-licensed music. 


MUSIC TO FILL EVERY NEED 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 
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